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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXIX.—MR. FRANK HARTIGAN 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


With Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


Frank HartTIGAN, the young trainer who has made so consider- 
able a name for himself in such an exceptionally short time, comes 
of one of the most sporting families in Ireland; and it used, at 
any rate, to be the case that there were no more sporting families 
in any other part of the world. His mother was a daughter of the 
late John Hubert Moore, of Jockey Hall, whose sons, Garrett and 
William, have had so much to do with the history of steeple- 
chasing (on both sides of the Irish Channel), Garrett having won 
the National on Liberator in 1879, and his brother William having 
trained the winners of three Nationals—Manifesto in 1897 and 1899, 
and The Soarer in 1896. I much regret, I may here interpolate, that 
it is unhappily too late to add Garrett Moore to the present Series, 
as I had hoped to do. More than once I had contempiated a 
NO. CLXII. VOL. January 1909 A 
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long chat with him in order to obtain material, but we had never been 
able to fit in the time, and I thought that there was no hurry, little 
deeming that his energetic life was to end so soon. 

Frank Hartigan’s father, to resume, was also a keen sports- 
man. Professionally he filled the position of Veterinary Surgeon 
to the regiment which has been known as the 3rd Dragoons and 
the 12th Lancers, and to recount his principal sporting achieve- 
ments would be to occupy many pages. Frank, however, was 
born at Ballincollig, Co. Cork, on the last day of December 
1880. The family home at the time was Deer Park, Cashel, 
Co. Tipperary, and here the boy made his first acquaintance with 
horses and hounds. His father and mother hunted as a matter of 
course—John Hubert’s daughter and Garrett Moore's sister na- 
turally would do so—but there were seven in the family, they all 
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wanted to follow the hounds, and this would have necessitated a 
stableful of animals, to which the family finances did not run. 
Frank and his brothers, therefore, had to ride what they could 
find; and there was a certain black pony that was frequently placed 
at Frank’s disposal for the reason that hardly any one else cared 
to get on its back. The little creature used to put its head down on 
the ground and defy the efforts of any rider to hold it; but it took 
the keenest interest in hunting, and evidently had a rooted convic- 
tion that anything a horse could jump it could jump also—if it 
could not get over, it could probably get through, or at any rate 
in some manner find a way to the other side. This sort of thing 
mightily amused Frank, it equally delighted the pony, and so they 
had an excellent time together. 
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When he was thirteen, however, the question of a profession 
had to be considered ; and that it could have been anything uncon- 
nected with horses is of course inconceivable. He joined his Uncle 
Garrett, therefore, at Seven Barrows, Lambourn, and was put to 
ride schooling, for which it will easily be guessed he showed an 
altogether remarkable aptitude; but George Williamson was the 
stable jockey, and the boy was forced patiently to nurse his anxiety 
to take part inarace. At last the happy day arrived—February 13, 
1889. His uncle had sent a couple of horses to Cardiff, on both of 
whom he was to have the mount, and when he got there another 
piece of good fortune fell to him. Mr. Saunders-Davies was 
coming down to ride Missionary, but missed his train, and wired 
from a distant station begging the Clerk of the Course to find 
a good amateur to take his place. The official asked Garrett 
Moore to suggest some one, he replied that there was his nephew 
Frank, who could not perhaps be described as a “‘ good amateur,” 
as he had never ridden in public, though he was going to do so 
for the first time. ‘‘If he’s good enough for you he’s good enough 
for me,” was the reply, and so, to his intense delight, Frank was 
told to get into Sir Peter Walker’s peacock blue and old gold 
sleeves, and weigh out. There was an odds-on favourite for the 
race, King’s Head, ridden by Mr. T. J. Widger, the horse having 
shortly before beaten an odds-on chance at Windsor, winning by 
twenty lengths; but on this occasion Missionary was good enough 
and the favourite could only get third. 

This was an excellent beginning. In the course of the day 
Mr. Gwyn Davies found his way to the course, and in the first race 
next day, over hurdles, was up on a filly called Bogey Maid. Frank 
Hartigan here rode Captain G. R. Homfray’s Simnel Loaf, and in a 
good finish the boy beat the experienced gentleman rider by a neck, 
which was certainly the strongest ground for encouragement, for 
throughout his career there was no more admirable horseman than 
the present Master of Michel Grove. Frank, moreover, continued 
in the way he had begun, winning five of the first six races in which 
he rode, and speedily became recognised as one of the most pro- 
mising amateurs that had been seen for a long time—which indeed 
was only to have been expected from his birth and breeding. It was 
soon found that he could be trusted in the big events, and when the 
Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase of 1901 came on for decision— 
it would be tedious to follow his early career too closely—he was up 
on the second favourite, Uncle Jack, on whom a short time before 
he had won the Great Western Handicap Steeplechase at Maiden 
Erleigh. But this time his luck was out, the horse fell heavily and 
rolled over him, breaking his collar-bone and some of his ribs, and 
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interrupting a career which had in every way fulfilled promise. It 
is an excellent thing for a jockey to obey orders, and Frank Hartigan 
always did so—when he could. The injunction, ‘‘ Mind you hold 
him!” when he was put up on Uncle Jack, however, he could not 
fulfil. The horse would take off when those before him did so, and 
this was lengths in front of the fence at which he fell. 

Probably no amateur’s reputation had ever been made more 
speedily. He did not know what nerves were, had perfect hands, 
remarkable judgment, and, not less important, an ardent love of the 
great game. Later on his luck not seldom seemed to be out, for it 
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is remarkable, in the circumstances, how often he was in the wars, 
and when he did fall he frequently managed to hurt himself; but 
looking back he maintains that almost always when he came to 
grief it was through no fault of his own horse: he was brought down 
by being crossed at a fence, by tumbling over an animal that had 
fallen in front of him, or in some other purely accidental way. In 
nearly every case his plan of action was to wait. ‘‘If I was told to 
go along I was nearly always beaten,” he says, and indeed he goes 
so far as to declare that “if you wait, most horses run about 21 |b. 
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better.” This was brought home to him on many occasions, and 
never more distinctly than once when he rode Mr. Arthur Knowles’s 
The Grasper, on whom at different times he won a consider- 
able number of races. He had done so by adopting his usual 
method, but on the occasion to which reference is made the horse 
was in a race with only 1ost. 21b. ‘‘ Now that you’ve got the best 
of the weights, go on with him,” were the orders he received; he 
went on accordingly, and though the horse seemed to have any 
amount in hand on form, he was badly beaten, his rider’s idea being 
that he was disgusted at having to keep in front. 

Frank Hartigan had not been riding long before he attracted the 
attention of that sound judge, Mr. Lort Phillips, the consequence 
being that his services when available were always sought for the 
horses which Mr. Phillips trains and manages with such acumen. 
One of them, Comfit, he rode in the National of 1g04, and had a 
very uncomfortable time of it, for this son of Butterscotch was a 
particularly clumsy and wrong-headed sort of creature. ‘‘ He 
wanted to jump all the fences in one,” is his jockey’s description of 
the performance; “stood back about three lengths, and landed six- 
teen lengths the other side *’; but his first appearance in the Liver- 
pool had been on Prosset, a horse belonging to the late Mr. H. 
Barnato, that had been brought over from South Africa in the 
previous September. Obviously he could not have been acclima- 
tised, but nevertheless his jockey won races on him at Kempton, 
Windsor, and Maiden Erleigh before the essay at Aintree. It was 
in Grudon’s year, when it will be remembered there were some three 
inches of snow on the ground, and a blizzard which rendered it 
impossible to see across the course. It is a known fact that two- 
thirds of the field invariably fall in the National, and on this occa- 
sion a number of them slipped up on the flat, the snow balling in 
their feet. Oddly enough he never won a race at Liverpool, the 
nearest he ever got to it being his second on Mayo’s Pride in the 
Sefton. 

Another observant critic who knew what horsemanship was, the 
American trainer Eugene Leigh, had been carefully watching Frank 
Hartigan at Hurst Park one day, and asked him if he would care 
sometimes to go over and ride in France, which provided him 
with a new field of enterprise and kept him particularly busy. It 
happened that I was frequently in Paris during this period, and 
not seldom Hartigan was a fellow passenger, for mounts on both 
sides of the Channel necessarily mean a lot of journeying. I 
think it was in 1904 that after riding in England on Friday he 
set off to Nice to fulfil an engagement on the Sunday, motored 
over to Monte Carlo next day for a modest flutter, and then 
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returned to England in time to ride at Hurst Park on the Tuesday. 
His successes across the water were numerous, though after winning 
the Jubilee Handicap Hurdle Race at Manchester on Vendale 
he was unable to accept the mount on him in the big hurdle race 
at Auteuil, being engaged for the French horse Violon II. 
Vendale was ridden by Mason, and beaten a short head by Hip- 
parque, having had bad luck in the course of the race; and it is no 
doubt highly probable that Frank Hartigan might have avoided 
this, and, with his intimate knowledge of the course, have won. 


PRESTER JACK 


Two other English horses, by the way, ran this year—Mark Time, 
ridden by Percy Woodland, who started favourite at 6 to 4, and 
Karakoul, Mr. J. Fergusson up. 

In March 1903 Frank Hartigan after much consideration 
made up his mind to abandon the “‘ Mr.” and turn professional. He 
was never a rash speculator, his betting always having been of a very 
moderate description, and he did not care to accept payment in the 
indirect fashion in which it is received by some so-called amateurs. 
There seemed a profitable field for a rider of his exceptional capacity, 
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for though many prominent jockeys have their detractors there was 
no difference of opinion about him. In a copy of the Sporting 
Chronicle published a few weeks before his change he is referred to 
as ‘perhaps the most artistic of all our cross-country horsemen,” 
and he well deserved the compliment. It was thus as a professional 
that he rode in the Grand Steeplechase de Paris of 1904, getting 
second on the Vicomte de Fontarce’s Gascon II. to M. E. Fisch- 
hoff’s Dandolo ridden by Percy Woodland, though later in the day 
he carried off Prix No Good on the Vicomte’s mare Litonne. As for 
the hurdle race which followed three days later, and to which refer- 
ence has been made, there seems to be no possible doubt that Mark 
Time would have won easily, but that three-quarters of a mile from 
home Mr. Fergusson took the wrong course. Those who are not 
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acquainted with Auteuil may be informed that the track is something 
like the figure of 8, and it is very easy for a rider who does not know 
it to make a mistake. Frank Hartigan shouted to Mr. Fergusson, 
indeed, when he saw that the unaccustomed jockey was about to 
go wrong, but the warning came too late ; which was doubly unfortu- 
nate, as Mark Time carried out Violon II., thus effectually destroying 
his chance. 

Keen as he continued to be, Frank Hartigan was, however, 
feeling the effects of some of the severe accidents which had over- 
taken him. His fall on Doochary at Hurst Park in 1903 looked so 
bad that it was a relief to know it had not been fatal. The going 
was very heavy that day, and some distance from home the horse 
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was stone cold. He had no strength to rise at the last hurdle, and 
fell like a log of wood, rolling over his jockey and rupturing his 
liver. For a long time he lay in the hospital on the course in a 
critical condition; but a steeplechase jockey must necessarily be 
fit, which is vastly in his favour when he comes to grief, and a good 
constitution enabled him to pull through. Another fall which would 
have effectually settled many men was that which he received when 
riding Proud Beauty at Plumpton, in the February of 1905. A 
jockey on a blinkered horse cannoned into him, and knocked him 
over. One of the riders in the race, Rollason, had a habit of 
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plunging along blindly with his head down in American fashion, and 
rode right over Frank Hartigan as he lay on the ground, the horse 
catching him between his fore-legs and pulling him along till it fell. 
Soon after this his brother Hubert asked him to give up riding and 
take to training, promising to send him a few horses for a start; so 
he took the Weyhill establishment and straightway started to build 
a house. 

The first animal he ever trained was Portcullis, with whom 
Mr. Archie Maclaren, the Lancashire cricketer, had something to 
do, and the first time the horse ran, at Haydock Park, in a Maiden 
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Hurdle Race, he won, his trainer up. Mr. George Edwardes sent 
him Rarer Sort, Red Heart’s Pride, and one or two others, Red 
Heart's Pride being a shocking bad jumper, who broke his trainer's 
arm at an early period of their acquaintance in the course of a 
school. Captain C. B. P. Wood also felt sufficient confidence in 
the young trainer to entrust him with some horses, and one day, a 
fortunate one for Frank Hartigan, Mr. Barclay Walker wrote to ask 
him if he would like to train a few, the idea having probably been 
put into the head of the owner of the now well-known dark blue, 
red collar and cuffs, by Mr. Lort Phillips, who had always warmly 
appreciated Frank Hartigan’s capacity. 

There is a perhaps not unnatural hesitation on the part of some 
owners about sending flat-race horses to trainers who have been 
identified with cross-country sport, and vice versa; but Frank 
Hartigan soon demonstrated that he was as good in one branch of 
his profession as in the other; and anyone who has the privilege of 
going round the stables with him will speedily understand why. 
The first idea created is perhaps that the young trainer most 
resembles a boy having a holiday amongst his own special pets. He 
talks to the horses and fondles them with an affectionate familiarity 
to which they all readily respond. Two or three among the seventy- 
odd which he has under his charge are more or less awkward- 
tempered, but none of them displays any of this awkwardness 
tohim. Ata first glance one might almost be inclined to suppose 
that he did not take the business of training very seriously, but how 
false an impression this would be is proved by the unimpeachable 
evidence of figures; for during the flat-race season of 1908 horses 
from his stable won more races than those from any other. In all 
nineteen different animals secured thirty-nine stakes of the value of 
£13,538, and this passes R. Sherwood, with thirty-seven races 
won, the same number having fallen to W. Elsey of Baumber, 
Mr. George Lambton—with whom this Series opened—being weil up 
with thirty-three, three behind R. Wootton. All trainers naturally 
form an idea from the way their yearlings move as to what they are 
likely to do later in life; but it is not every trainer whose opinions 
are justified by results, which is indeed a natural consequence, as 
though a horse may have admirable, well-balanced action, there is 
always the question as to whether he can stay. 

Frank Hartigan’s ideas so far have proved singularly accurate. 
He very soon made up his mind that he had a good animal in 
Llangwm, and when he first galloped the son of Missel Thrush the 
colt was set to give 2st. to Opal and 7]b. to the three-year-old 
Boniface ; having accomplished which he was produced with a good 
deal of confidence against fifteen opponents in the Cobham Two- 
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year-old Maiden Plate at Sandown, and won by a couple of lengths, 
the favourite, St. Cyril, getting no nearer than fifth. Llangwm 
is, of course, the best animal in the stable, and how he came to 
miss the Derby still appears to puzzle his trainer. In the first 
season he ran chiefly for moderate stakes, securing five races worth 
£2,123, and running second for another at Newbury, which would 
have been worth nearly half as much more. As a three-year-old he 
won eight races worth £7,601, and there are many who rank him as 
the best of his season. Others are in favour of Your Majesty, and 
one of the events anticipated most keenly next season is the 
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meeting of these two. Certainly no horse could look better than 
Llangwm did when I saw him a short time since. 

“‘T expect he will be asleep,” his trainer remarked as we got to 
the door of his box; “‘ he sleeps more than any horse I ever knew.” 
But when we went in he proved to be awake, after having entirely 
cleaned out his manger, for it is much in his favour that he isa 
particularly good doer. There is an own brother, a yearling, at 
Weyhill, Lawrenny by name, who resembles Llangwm in appearance 
and disposition. He, too, eats all he can get, then goes to sleep, and 
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when out moves in a fashion which inspires his friend the trainer 
with great hopes of what he may do next year. 

I do not know whether there ever was a time when English 
trainers treated horses by rule of thumb without discrimination. 
We have been told of late years that American trainers are so 
shrewd and clever because they study every horse’s temperament 
and constitution ; but I must say that in my experience of English 
trainers I have never known one who did not do the same thing. 
As Frank Hartigan remarks: ‘“ It is a rare thing to find two horses 
alike.” One filly, for instance, continually fretted, apparently about 
nothing. It was her way; and her trainer came to the conclusion 
that she needed companionship. She was placed therefore in a box 
through the iron bars of which she can see, and I suppose talk to, 
her neighbour next door, and this was evidently what she wanted. 
As every trainer must be if he is to succeed, Frank Hartigan is an 
authority on teeth. He watches carefully to see how a horse carries 
his bit ; this is a tolerably sure indication, and if he leaves his corn 
the probability is that some dental operation is needed. Roseate 
Dawn has suffered more than once in this way, and Frank Hartigan 
treats the horse himself. The son of Enthusiast and Honeydew is 
one of the awkward division as regards temper, but his trainer can 
do anything with him, and put his teeth right, amongst other things, 
when in the box with him alone, though he found that he could not 
do so when the horse's boy was present. All the boys at Weyhill 
invariably treat their horses well, this being one of the lessons 
specially inculcated into them. They naturally have respect for a 
master who they know can himself do everything he is endeavouring 
to teach them. If a horse is awkward at exercise he will ride it 
himself, unless, indeed, it is some lightly-framed little animal to 
whom his weight would do no good; but when animals do not seem 
inclined to jump and have to be schooled, he is accustomed to under- 
take the business himself, and he has found singularly few that 
resisted his efforts, though some of them have invincible pecu- 
liarities. 

Spring Mount, the son of Young Marden and Talavera, who has 
won a number of races, and rarely been out of the first three of late, 
was one of these. He was evidently so comfortable at home that he 
declined to leave it. His rooted habit was to turn round and bolt 
towards his stable at every opportunity. When on the downs, 
supposing he were got there, he would begin to fly jump, and evince 
his usual disposition to return, trying to rub his rider off against a 
tree if he could not get rid of him in any other way. D’Orsay also 
had an odd trick. In summer he wore his clothes in the ordinary 
way, in winter he would not keep a rug on him. But on the whol, 
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a better-conducted stable of horses is not to be found, and there are 
some stables which could be mentioned, if it were discreet to do so 
—one at Newmarket in particular, the name of which will probably 
occur to readers—in which a large proportion of the horses are bad- 
tempered rogues. It is so easy to tell how their boys treat horses by 
the way in which some of them flinch when you enter their boxes. 
The horses, as it were, speak for themselves. 

“That is a wonderfully good mover and has fine speed,” 
Frank Hartigan said as we looked at one of his charges, “‘ but he 
will never do much good.” 


REDMOND 


‘* Why not; what's wrong with him?” I asked. 

“It's that bump between his eyes,” he replied. ‘‘I have never 
known a good, generous horse to have that. I believe it’s a sort of 
extra brain where he keeps his cunning.” 

I well remember that Tom Cannon used to lay great stress on 
the indications to be derived from a horse’s countenance, and Frank 
Hartigan does the same. Gruffanuff, the speedy son of Ugly and 
Granny, is one of those whose face betrays him. 

‘‘ This one can go!” Maher said when he returned to weigh 
in after winning the Carnarvon Stakes at Newbury, and there 
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is no doubt that he can; but he has the bump and a shifty 
eye as well. 

One thing to which a trainer attaches the utmost importance is 
the early treatment of a horse’s mouth. If he is badly bitted, and 
ridden by a boy with bad hands, all sorts of vices are likely to be the 
result. A horse with a crooked mouth will in all probability become 
bad-tempered in consequence, resenting being chafed by the bit ; 
whereas Frank Hartigan declares that, properly bitted and judiciously 
handled, an inferior horse may almost be made into a good one. 

Not a little of the Weyhill trainer’s lore was learnt from 
Eugene Leigh, who was, for example, particularly successful with 
one animal—I think it was Nivolet-—whom he bought for next to 
nothing. The horse, before Leigh had him, had run in a number of 
races, always went extraordinarily well for a certain distance and 
then dropped back, for a reason which those connected with him 
could not in the least understand. Leigh bought him, and had him 
carefully shod on his hind feet, for he suspected the secret was 
that the horse hit himself with his hind feet as he galloped; and 
this was evidently the solution of the mystery, for under Leigh’s 
supervision, ridden by Frank Hartigan, he won a number of good 
races. When Dafila arrived at the Weyhill stables, the trainer’s 
first proceeding was to alter the horse’s shoes. He won his first four 
races and was second for the next two. 

Of course, there are some animals who cannot be induced to 
do what you want them to do, and Veglo is one. He isa really 
good ’chaser, as need not be said, but he cannot be induced to jump 
at home, excellently as he does so in his races. On the downs, if 
sent at a fence he does not swerve or refuse, but simply runs through 
it, to the great discomfort of his rider. After the successes of 
Llangwm, Prester Jack, Gruffanuff, Angelus, and others, it would be 
absurd to consider Frank Hartigan chiefly a trainer of horses under 
National Hunt Rules; but it is probable—though in this I am 
merely guessing— that his chief liking is for the jumpers with whom 
he has always been so closely associated. It was no small achieve- 
ment to get Ranunculus sufficiently right to win after he had broken 
down to all seeming hopelessly ; but, of course, Frank Hartigan 
has most satisfaction in turning out jumpers who have been 
under his charge from the first, and whose education he has entirely 
superintended. Amersham, Domino, Dafila, Prince Royal—who 
won seven races off the reel—Ross, Whitechapel, Round Dance, 
Prince Robert, Battleground, Cissy’s Revel, Island Chief, Veglo, 
are a few of those whose successes bear testimony to his skill. At 
the Ludlow Meeting last February he ran four horses on the first 
day and won four races, three others on the second day and won 
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likewise with all of them, which I should think must be almost a 
record. Itis another to have won as he did three flat races and 
three under National Hunt Rules in two days. 

Happily in the Weyhill stable at the present time there are 
some particularly good-looking, well-bred young ones belonging to 
Mr. Barclay Walker, Mr. R. Mills, Mr. Hubert Hartigan, and other 
owners, who, with anything like fair luck, should do well. Frank 
Hartigan lives by himself and cheerily bears the weight of his large 
establishment—there are rather over seventy horses at present— 
receiving only a little clerical assistance from a friend at Winchester, 
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who passes two or three days a week with him; and only those who 
have owned or managed a large stable of horses can understand the 
amount of work involved in entering, declaring forfeit, and striking 
the animals out, altogether apart from the business of training. One 
reason of Frank Hartigan’s success is that his heart is in his work, 
and from every point of view nobody more thoroughly deserves 
the good fortune he has achieved while yet little more than a boy. 
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OUR CHASSE AU SANGLIER 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Bur think, then, Alphonse, it is not possible—the dépenses 
would be énormes!”’ Phylloxére’s face was pale, beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow. 

** She wishes it,” replied Rambouillet, ina tone of finality. (He 
referred to Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns, the golden-haired American 


heiress, belle of the Ajaccian season.) 

‘‘The hire of Lanzi’s boat, the beaters, the dogs, the food, the 
wine for such a great company!” Phylloxére’s voice mounted in a 
shrill crescendo of despair as he numbered on his fingers the items 
of expenditure. 

Rambouillet flicked the ash from his cigarette and rose to his 
feet. 

** Attendez!”’ he said, impressively—his gesture included me in 
his audience; ‘‘ listen, while I confide to you my hope, my belief, 
that this chasse may be the turning-point in my affairs! It is not 
for me to boast ’—the gay gunner puffed out his chest and twisted 
his moustachios upward—‘‘ but it has seemed to me that of late 
mees is not badly disposed towards my pretensions. And it must 
be that my devotion shall touch her heart when she sees with what 
ardour, with what pains, I have gratified her desire to see a chasse 
au sanglier, a la Corse.” 

Phylloxére eyed his gallant friend with melancholy admiration. 
** But why, then,” he said, mournfully, ‘‘ name of a dog ! why should 
mees be possessed with such a passion for the chase of the pig ?” 

‘* She comes from Chicago,” I explained, gently. . . 

It was in the smoking-room of the Grand Hotel that Monsieur 
le Capitaine Rambouillet, artillery- officer in charge of the fortification 
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work going on at Ajaccio, and his devoted little friend, ‘‘ Phyl- 
loxére’’ Cabaret, of the Bureau da la Préfecture of the same town, 
discussed with me the grand project of a wild-boar hunt amongst 
the macchie-clad hills around Chiavari. Monsieur le Préfet had 
already been sounded on the subject, and had intimated his sovereign 
consent to “‘assist in the organisation of a chasse, for the entertain- 
ment of our distinguished visitors, and the advancement of our 
island ’—dearly did our Préfet love a sounding phrase ! 

Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns received with great calm the intima- 
tion that her wishes were being carried out; that the expression of 
any desire of hers would, as a matter of course, be followed by its 
fulfilment, was an axiom of which the lady had never entertained a 
doubt. 

** But I shall be obliged, captain,” she said to the subservient 
Rambouillet, ‘‘ if you will defer this expedition until next week. I 
have a friend arriving on Sunday’s boat, who will be gratified by 
having an opportunity of observing how they conduct a peccary-hunt 
on this side the herring-pond.”’ 

‘But certainly, chére mees! For no other reason than to 
afford mees amusement is the chasse organised, and, without doubt, 
it will be more agreeable for her to have another lady—a compatriote, 
also to share her pleasure. Further, I myself will see,” he laid his 
hand on his heart, and his black eye rolled in a fine frenzy of 
devotion, ‘‘ that for the ladies the fatigue is not too great.” 

An enigmatical expression flitted over Miss Hoskyns’s classical 
features; the next instant they resumed their statuesque repose. 

‘“‘T guess,” she said, composedly, ‘‘ my friend will not be unduly 
fatigued by the exertions of the day.” 


* 


* 


* * 


In the small hours of a dark February morning I was aroused 
from my peaceful slumbers by a terrific thumping at my chamber- 
door. 

“Entrez! ’’ I called out, sleepily, ‘“‘and may the devil fly away 
with you, whoever you may be!” I added in my own tongue, as I 
rolled myself up determinedly in my blankets. 

But Francois was not to be denied. 

“The chasse, monsieur—the chasse au sanglier,” he urged ; 
already Lanzi’s boat is blowing the whistle.” 

I grunted sulkily. 

‘* The hot water for monsieur,’’ he continued, persuasively, ‘‘ and 
in a little instant I bring the coffee.” 

With a groan I quitted my couch, and half an hour later was 
speeding down the Cours Grandval to the quay, where the little 
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coasting-vessel, run by Lanzi, Ajaccio’s Universal Provider, was 
exhausting herself in frenzied shrieks. 

‘** Sorry, mon ami,” I murmured, apologetically, as in the murky 
light I recognised Rambouillet’s muffled form ; “I hope I have not 
kept you waiting?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air of resignation. 

‘* Mees is not yet arrived,” he said, wearily; then, waking into 
sudden animation, ‘‘ But see! even now she comes.” 

By the light of the lantern, dimly burning, I discerned Miss 
Hoskyns’s trim figure crossing the gangway; behind her, a lanky 
form in long ulster and flopping sombrero. She shook hands with 
Rambouillet. 

‘* Poppa sends his excuses, captain, but he finds the air con- 
siderably too matutinal for his constitution.” 

Rambouillet murmured his regrets. 

“ Let me make you acquainted with my compatriot, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant Trout of New York City—Mr. Stuyvesant Trout, Captain 
Rambouillet of the French Army.” 

Rambouillet brought his heels together and bowed ; his face, 
when again raised, was pale, its expression blank. But he pulled 
himself together, murmured a faint ‘‘ Plaisir, monsieur,’’ then turned 
to Miss Hoskyns, ‘‘ And the other lady, mees? You think she will 
be here soon—your friend ? ” 

The fair American laughed lightly. 

“I guess this is the only representative of my home circle on 
view to-day, captain,” she said. 

At that moment the skipper approached with a murmured 
inquiry. With a dazed look Rambouillet replied, ‘‘ Yes, yes, but 
yes, I tell you—all are here. Cast off!” 

As we steamed out upon the tranquil waters of the bay, 
Phylloxére put his arm through that of the silent Rambouillet. 
The little man’s face was crimson, his eyes protruded from their 
sockets. 

“Dis, donc, Alphonse,’’ he stammered, in horrified accents, “ it 
is not possible that mees comes without chaperone ? ”’ 

Rambouillet shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* What know I of their ways?” he said, gloomily. 

“Sacred name of a pipe!” gasped Phylloxére, and sank help- 
lessly upon a bench. 

A short half-hour sufficed for the crossing ; the brilliant sunlight 
of a Southern morning was streaming down on softly-feathered green 
hills and sparkling pearl-grey waters, as we approached the rough 
stone pier on the Chiavari shore. On the beach was assembled a 
strange multitude: wild mountaineers in goatskin cloaks; bearded 
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shepherds in the roughest of fustian ; swarthy countrymen in brown 
velveteen, snowy shirt, and crimson waistband; decorous fonction- 
naires in short-tailed black coats and widely-flowing trousers of the 
same sombre hue. The weapons were as varied as the men: single 
barrels, double-barrels, muzzle-loaders, breech-loaders (rare, these 
last), rifles, and blunderbusses, ancient enough in appearance and 
construction to have belched destruction in the days of King Theo- 
dore and Pasquale Paoli. The barrels of many were seamed and 
cracked—a fact which caused me little surprise when I observed that 
their muzzles were plugged with tufts of grass—ofttimes forgotten, no 
doubt, in the ardour of the chase. And every man there present had 
brought with him a dog. From mastiff, greyhound, pointer, poodle, 
griffon, down to toy terrier, no tribe of the dog world was without its 
representative, and many there were in whose veins met and mingled 
the blood of every known and unknown species of the canine race. 
One and the same sentiment animated the breast of each individual— 
the undying hate of his neighbour, and the ravenous desire to make 
a meal of him! Upon the narrow stretch of sand, upon the short 
wiry turf above it, biting, snarling. yelping, the savage brutes rolled 
and tumbled. In vain their masters plied stock and barrel ; bootless 
was the onslaught of iron-shod heel-—the vendetta-lust was in the 
pack, nought but blood could assuage it ! 

** Say, captain,” remonstrated Miss Hoskyns, ‘‘ we’d better get 
a move on, before the cannibals turn their attention to us.” 

“Truly mees has reason. Allons, messieurs, marchons!” cried 
Rambouillet, and up the hillside started the straggling procession. 
Dogs arose, shook themselves, coughed out mouthfuls of gory hair, 
and followed their owners ina fairly orderly throng; they realised 
that the great business of the day had begun. 

*“We go to surround and beat the forest near Campo Bello,” 
Phylloxére informed me; ‘“‘ afterwards we gather for déjeuner at the 
Pénitencier. Dieu! how to satisfy the stomachs of such a com- 
pany!” and he sighed heavily. 

We topped the crest of the hill and descended its opposite slope ; 
at the foot brawled and foamed a baby-torrent, its narrow gorge 
spanned by acouple of planks. Followed by Miss Hoskyns, Mon- 
sieur Je Préfet gallantly led the way; both crossed in safety, as did 
the silent Mr. Trout, who had never once, in my hearing at least, 
opened his lips during the whole of the morning’s proceedings. 
Rambouillet tripped lightly after; then came the turn of Phylloxére. 
In the middle—‘‘a sudden vertigo seized me,” explained the little 
man, afterwards—-he tottered, swayed, threw out his arms wildly in the 
effort to recover his balance, and fell, heels over head, into the 
ravine below. 
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“Crack! Crack!” rang out two reports--the charges buried 
themselves in a tree-trunk not a couple of inches from the ear of 
Mr. Stuyvesant Trout! The wind of their passage raised a lock 
of his long, lank, black hair. From the gorge arose a heart-broken 
wail— 

‘* Alphonse—AIphonse—est-ce que je t’ai tué?”’ 

** Non, non—mais pourquoi—— ” Rambouillet was beginning, 
when an arm shot out, whirled him from the path, and, with a 
mighty leap, the American was inthe ravine. Seizing Phylloxére by 
the collar, he swung him to his feet. 

“Darn you, you miserable skunk of a foreigner,” he shouted, 
with blazing eyes, ‘‘ what the name of the sultriest of regions do you 
mean by carrying your gun at full-cock?” 

Dazed, speechless, uncomprehending, Phylloxére gazed back at 
him. 

Why the-blazes don’t you put it half-cock? Moitié—demi— 
portez demi-cock, confound you!” and, snatching up the weapon, he 
endeavoured to illustrate his point. The hammer wobbled and 
fell. 

Monsieur sees!” said Phylloxére, pallid but dignified, ‘‘ the 
machine is worn; only at full-cock will it remain—so must it always 
be carried.” 

For a breathless moment the tall American glared down upon 
the small erect figure ; then, throwing himself back upon a clump of 
macchie, he rolled over and over in a noiseless ecstasy of mirth. 
The company, assembled on the brink, gave him one look of wonder- 
ing contempt, then dismissed him from their minds as an outer 
barbarian to whom the decencies of civilised society were unknown 
and undreamed of. As Phylloxére, pale, dishevelled, bleeding from 
a hundred scratches, scrambled up the bank, I extended a helping 
hand. 

“‘ My friend,” I said, gently, ‘‘ we are unlikely to meet with any 
game in this open country. Were I in your place, I should not reload 
until we take our stations around the wood.” 

He gave me a suspicious glance. 

Comme vous voulez,” he muttered, sulkily, and, turning away, 
began a low-voiced conversation with Monsieur le Capitaine. 

Arrived at the forest, there ensued a lengthy discussion—at 
times more than a trifle heated—as to how the drives should be 
taken; a yet more animated debate surged round the question as to 
which of our followers should do the beating, and which should 
take up positions outside. At last about a fourth of our number 
consented to beat for the rest, provided that, after the déjeuner, it 
should be their turn to watch. 
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‘* But how then?” I exclaimed, in astonishment, as I observed 
the direction taken by the men. ‘‘ See, they have mistaken ; if they 
go that way they will not be driving down the wind! ” 

Rambouillet looked at me in surprise. 

“What matters it?” he replied; ‘‘the wind is not strong 
enough to cause inconvenience to the beaters by blowing them in 
the face.” 

“Ah... also thus will the result cause less inconvenience to 
the sangliers,” I meekly replied. 

We took our posts—I observed that the fair Consuelo perched 
herself on a rock by the side of the gratified Rambouillet; the 
minutes sped on; from the sun-steeped ground rose the aromatic 
breath of thyme, rosemary, and myrtle; a sense of blissful repose 
stole over me...I was fast lapsing into dreamland, when an 
eldritch screech, followed by the reverberating roar of an ancient 
blunderbuss, rose from a point on my right, and, wheeling, I saw 
a brawny, bearded shepherd leap to the top of a rock. Wildly waving 
his arms, he shrieked ‘‘Sanglier! Sanglier!’’ Abashed by such 
a reception, the sanglier—if sanglier there was—retired into the 
depths of the forest and was seen no more. 

Faintly, against the breeze, came the shouting of men and the 
barking of dogs—louder and louder the chorus swelled, and through 
the underbrush burst our beaters. They looked at us—we looked 
at them. 

‘‘ Where, then, are our sangliers?”’ panted a hirsute ruffian, 
searching with his eye the ground at our feet. 

Ah, there you pose me a question! ”’ I replied. 

**Et maintenant, mademoiselle, le déjeuner,” said Rambouillet ; 
go we to the Pénitencier.”’ 

From all directions, streams of men and dogs converged towards 
the white walls of the Arab penal settlement which crowned an 
eminence on our right. In its great barn a banquet for the élite 
was laid ; outside, on the cobble-stones, feasted the peasant followers. 

Monsieur le Préfet gallantly offered his arm to Miss Hoskyns 
and led her to the head of the table; there he installed her by his 
side. 

“The grace of mademoiselle’s charming presence makes our 
poor entertainment a feast for the gods,” was his elegant phrase. 

No whit disconcerted by her prominent position, nor by the 
fact that she was the sole representative of her delightful sex, the 
fair Consuelo took all as her right, and queened it as one born to 
rule. The viands were excellent and abundant, the wine of a gene- 
rous vintage. We toasted our guests, we toasted our hosts, we 
toasted the great nation beyond the Atlantic rollers, we toasted the 
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Entente Cordiale—faces were flushed, and tongues were loosened, 
when at last we quitted the table and wended our way to the scene 
of the next chasse: a great oak-forest, but a short distance from the 
Pénitencier. 

** Are we likely to find sangliers so near a settlement ?”’ I asked, 
doubtfully. 

swarm,”’ cried Rambouillet. 

** As bees in June,” cried Phylloxére. 

Again we posted ourselves—on my left, the captain; on my 
right, the little man. Men and dogs disappeared into the forest : on 
this occasion—not by arrangement, but by accident—they beat down 
wind. It seemed to me that from time to time there was a rust- 
ling in the underbrush ; once I could have sworn to hearing a muffled 
grunt. I tightened my grasp on my gun. Rambouillet raised his 
arm and pointed to the thick scrub in front of him; even at fifty 
paces I caught the gleam of his eye. Strung to the tensest expecta- 
tion, we waited, while down the breeze was borne the turmoil of the 
beaters. Nearer and nearer they came. Suddenly from the scrub 
beside Rambouillet rose a loud squeal, followed by a furious grunt, 
and, with bristles erect, ahuge boar dashed down upon him. ‘‘ Crack! 
crack!”’ I had barely time to see the beast fall, when all around 
burst forth a frantic fusillade. Here and there I saw the gleam of 
porcine bodies, the air was filled with their ear-splitting squeals of 
anguish, with the frenzied shouts of men, the shrieks of dogs gone 
mad with excitement, the ceaseless reverberation of our varied 
artillery—never was such a pandemonium of sound! At last it 
lulled—dropping shots came at intervals—finally they, too, ceased, 
and along the edge of the covert our sportsmen gathered. They 
looked down upon the corpses of their innocent domestic victims, 
and a silence that might be felt succeeded to the roar of many voices. 

‘** Now there was in that country a great herd of swine’ turned 
out to feed upon the acorns of the forest,’’ I murmured. 

“Heaven of heavens! with what sum shall we not have to 
recompense their owners!” shrieked Phylloxére. 

“T calculate cold storage would be a paying concern in these 
parts,” remarked Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns. 
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A CONSULTATION 


WHAT OCEAN YACHT-RACING MEANS 
TO THE CORINTHIANS 


BY L. DE B. HANDLEY 


PEOPLE must often ask themselves what it is that sends sensible men 
who have everything to make life worth living at home on perilous 
yacht-races off-shore; and hearing of the work done, the priva- 
tions suffered and the dangers incurred, they must wonder why 
all the unnecessary hardship is courted. The reason is to be found 
in the subtle spell that the sea always casts upon its followers— 
a spell hard to understand, almost impossible to break. It may be 
that the first ocean race ever held was brought about by a reckless 
spirit of competition; at present it is pure love for the great salt 
main that keeps interest alive and popularises the sport. Yachtsmen 
have come to realise that it is not the best boat nor the ablest 
handled that always wins ina long-distance event, and that luck plays 
the most important réle in the deciding of a victory ; but they make 
the race an excuse for a daring trip on which all sorts of chances are 
frequently taken, and thrilling experiences are ever among the 
probabilities. One hears often of the fascination of the ocean, but 
only those have felt it fully who have faced the wildness of a night 
storm at sea from the deck of a frail racing craft, and heard the 
raging elements shriek their hate of all things, while the boat tossed 
and pitched in a fathomless hell of inky blackness, on the edge, as 
it seems, of eternity. 

This may sound paradoxical, but just stop a moment tv analyse 
other sports, and see if the most dangerous is not always the most 
enchanting. It may be our pride and self-love that make it so, for 
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we all like to believe ourselves courageous, and we thrill at the 
thought of feats of bravery; but fascination there is about them, 
unquestionably. 

Probably no sport affords the wide range of sensation that does 
yachting, and more especially yacht-racing. One’s whole being will 
respond wildly to the exhilarating influence of a bright day aboard, 
when the breeze blows strong and the boat flies through water 
sparkling with sunshine. Then a quiet sunset will fill one with all 
the softness of its mystic sadness, and the following moonlight will 
bring on those pleasant dreams that a boat, the water, and the 
moon always awaken. But it is the storms that stir one most. 


MAKING READY TO START 


And when from the depths of memory one evokes pictures of the 
hours that have held the fullest of life in them, it is the black nights 
with howling winds and roaring waves that one conjures up and 
lingers over. For it is in the strife with the unchained elements 
that the qualities we are most proud of in ourselves are brought into 
action, and in vanquishing the storm we taste the sweet gratification 
of victory. Is it a wonder that we grow to love those hours of 
success, with their dangers and adventures and thrilling experiences ? 

Sailing on ‘‘ wind-jammers” cannot be compared with yacht- 
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raci 1g, even though the same conditions are encountered. The boats 
are larger and built to stand bad weather, and besides the lack of the 
excitement produced by racing, prudence dictates every move of the 
merchantman’s captain, making everything safer and tamer. At 
night sail isshortened on principle, good weather or bad, and at the 
least sign of trouble down comes most of the canvas. In racing, 
yachts have to be driven. Every possible inch of sail is carried day 
and night, and is held on to until it becomes glaringly foolhardy to 
do so any more. By that time it is generally a Titan’s task to get it 
down, and danger becomes imminent. 


SHEETS FREE AND CLIPPING OFF I2 KNOTS AN HOUR 


Most ocean racing yachts have been small, ranging from forty to 
one hundred and fifty feet in length. This does not refer to those 
racing across the Atlantic, for in the majority of cases these have 
been handled entirely by professionals, and we are dealing entirely 
with Corinthians. 

On the last transatlantic race one of the guests aboard the 
Endymion was a crack yachtsman, and thought he would make him- 
self useful; so, donning working togs, he took advantage of the first 
opportunity that presented itself to take a hand with the rest of the 
crew. He was respectfully but firmly told by the captain that he 
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would rather the work of his crew was not interfered with. Mark 
instead the race from Marblehead, in the United States, to Bermuda. 
On all the competing boats the crews were a mixture of amateurs 
and professionals, and amateurs also filled the position of navigators 
on three, captains on one, and mates on three. And the boats were 
none the less well handled, the gentlemen sailors showing. skill 
that would have done credit to the best old salts. When four days 
out the boats met with a terrific storm that held them hove-to for a 
day and a night, but on most of them the amateurs held the wheel 
throughout, from start to finish. 


TOGETHER NOW!” 


Mr. Morss, owner and navigator of the winning eighty-foot 
schooner Dervish, tells of an episode that illustrates the worth of 
some Corinthians. During the tail end of the storm he reckoned 
that Bermuda would soon be in sight, and he told the Corinthian 
mate to send one of the sailors aloft to see if land could be distin- 
guished. The sea was very rough at the time, and the wind blowing 
such a gale that even the trysail had been taken down. The boat 
was rolling heavily and the masts whipping back and forth in a 
manner that made climbing them a risky and dangerous undertak- 
ing; but when the mate saw that the crew were busy with a parted 
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RISING ON A THIRTY-FOOT WAVE IN MID-OCEAN 
lashing he hastily pulled off his heavy rubber boots, and seizing a 
halyard fearlessly drew himself up the dancing spar, and took a 
survey of the horizon. Those who have ever tried this feat in a 
raging storm will realise the skill and nerve that it requires. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES COME OUT WHEN THE WIND IS LIGHT 
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In one of the shorter events—the 325 nautical-mile race from 
New York to Cape May and back for the Lipton Cup—the writer 
sailed as first mate on the schooner Zuhrah. A heavy storm broke 
over the racing fleet shortly after the start, and a couple of hours 
later we were thrashing into the teeth of a gale that tossed up the 
ocean into huge spray-capped waves. We carried topsails as long 
as we could, but it finally became necessary to lower them, and the 
captain ordered the baby jib in. The only two sailors on watch 
could not possibly do it alone, for the bowsprit was burying heavily 
into each wave; so the amateurs of the after-guard were told to lend 


THE POST OF DANGER IN A STORM 


a hand. We had with us on the trip a young Anglo-American 
yachtsman who had seen some racing and knew the game thoroughly. 
He no sooner heard the order to go forward than he ran along the 
slippery lee to the bow and stood by the downhaul ready to heave 
on it the minute the halyard was free; then, as it came down, he 
sprang out onthe bowsprit and began. to gather it in. I wasat the 
wheel myself at the time, and payed off a bit, that the boat, meet- 
ting the waves broadside, might not bury so much. He understood 
what I was doing, and waved his arm frantically. 
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“Keep her up!” he shouted, lustily. ‘ Don’t lose ground. I 
can take a wetting.” 

I took my course again, and the next minute he got his wetting. 
The boat plunged so deeply that a sailor standing by the stay, on 
top of the bowsprit, was ducked ‘to the waist. Our young friend 
disappeared completely from view. For a moment my heart stood 
still. We were careering along at a twelve-knot speed, and it seemed 
as ifhe could not possibly withstand the fury of the impact; but as 
the boat rose again a grinning face showed in the folds of the baby 
jib, and then up came an oilskin-clad figure. He hastily put a tem- 


CARRYING FULL SAIL THROUGH THE STORM IS ONE OF THE RISKS THE 
OCEAN RACER OFTEN TAKES 


porary stop around the sail, came inboard, rushed down to the cabin, 
and reappeared a minute after in a bathing suit. 

‘* Now you can drive her all you d— please,” he said, laughing 
as he passed me; and then out he went again to the post of danger, 
quite undaunted by his very narrow escape. 

On another trip, taken aboard a ninety-foot schoonez, spinnaker 
had to be set in a heavy running swell. The boat yawed badly 
every few seconds, and the wind was not strong enough to keep the 
sails hard-full, so the task of setting light sails was anything but an 
easy one. As the pole went out the boat rolled farther than usual ; 
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PASSING AN OPPONENT 
the pole hit the water, and the halyard became snarled. We tried to 
hoist it out of danger’s way ; but it was no go, it would not move. To 
clear it was essential, yet to let it go forward meant loss of time and 


probably an awful mess of ropes, and the one way open to us was 


to crawl out along the unsteady poleand do it. It was aticklish job. 
The long stick rose and fell in wide, jerky sweeps, and there was not 


WHEN THE WAVES CRASH ON DECK 
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a thing to steady oneself by, except a flimsy outhaul that gave 
under foot like an elastic band. None of the sailors could swim, 
and it seemed foolhardy to let them try the feat. Then one of the 
Corinthians vaulted over the rail, and cleverly working his way to 
the twisted block, straightened it out in a jiffy. 

These instances are mentioned to show the type of yachtsman 
that is now being developed. The day of men who sat comfortably 
on deck in smart clothes is passing away. Those of the younger 
generation are more ambitious—they want to do things, You will 
see them around the yacht clubs as nattily dressed as ever; but 


WHEN MUSCLE AND SINEW PLAY AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


when it comes to racing they don working togs and undertake 
strenuous tasks. Corinthians are fast learning to fill all the places 
formerly occupied by paid hands, and were one disposed to make a 
tour of the world with a crew composed entirely of amateurs, it would 
not be very hard to find men equal to taking any of the positions 
satisfactorily. 

The Corinthian who ships aboard an ocean racing yacht nowa- 
days generally does so with the understanding that he is going as 
a member of the crew, to try to help win. And as discipline is 
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essential at sea, everyone is expected to comply with rules, obey 
orders, and assume the duties of the regular crew. Amateurs and 
professionals are mixed up and divided into two watches which take 
alternate four-hour stretches at being on deck. The owner, navigator, 
and captain are alone exempt from service on the watches, which are 
in charge of the mates. The first mate has the starboard watch, the 
second mate the port one. These mates are often chosen from 
among the amateurs. 

Of course there is no obligation except a voluntary one—a sense 
of noblesse oblige—on the part of the Corinthian to observe discipline 


TAKING IN THE DINGHY AFTER IT HAD BEGUN TO FILL 


strictly. Still, observed it is. When a gentleman sailor begins to 
display sybaritic tendencies and break ship rules, he soon finds him- 
self cut off the guest list of every racing yachtsman, which is not 
pleasant, for most men are very proud to be chosen, it implying that 
the owner has faith in one’s expertness and ability. And life is very 
jolly on board a racing yacht, if you enjoy sailing and roughing it. 
But apart from this, the knowledge ot what is expected of one, and 
the anxiety to win, spur everyone to du his best. 

The ship routine is very simple. The regular crew bunks in the 
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THE DAY'S WORK DONE—CORINTHIAN CREW OF THE ‘‘ ZUHRAH’’ AFTER FURLING SAIL 
IN HAMILTON HARBOUR 


forecastle and is on duty forward ; the amateur addition bunks in the 
cabin or state-rooms and takes service on the afterdeck. Substantial 
meals are served three times a day, generally at 8 a.m., 12 p.m., and 
6 p.m.; then a bite is indulged in at midnight, on change of watches, 


and there are coffee and biscuits at four. 


OCEAN YACHT-RACING SEEN FROM THE TOPMAST—CORINTHIAN CLIMBS ALOFT 
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The order of the watches is changed daily by dividing the four- 
hour stretch from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. into two short two-hour watches, 
called ‘‘dog watches.” They alternate the first watch of each 
mate between twelve o’clock one day and four o’clock the next. 

At first the system is racking. One cannot bring oneself to 
rest in daytime, and by night one is tired out. Then sleep is sought, 
and it is very disagreeable to be roused out of bed after four hours, 
either at midnight or four in the morning, just as one is getting into 
good sound slumber. The habit of resting during the hours off watch 
is soon acquired though, and then one enjoys things. 

It is a pleasant 
life. The sailing 
alone would suffice 
to the lover of the 
sea, but there is the 
constant variety, the 
excitement of racing, 
and the interest of 
surroundings to en- 
hance the joys. 

In brisk weather 
one has plenty to do 
attending to sails, 
but in light winds or 
calms there are pho- 
nographs to give one 
opera, comic song, or 
amusing monologue ; 
there are cards, and 
quoits, and_ books, 
logs to write up, and 
a hundred other oc- 
cupations that make 

GOING ALOFT UNDER DIFFICULTIES the time fly. There 

is really not a dull 

moment. But it is the storms that thrill, as said above. The 

following extract from a journal kept on board one of the racing- 

boats may prove interesting, for it shows what is gone through at 
times :— 

“The sea was pounding us with a fury that seemed vindictive, 
and the boat pitched and tossed and shook until it felt as if the 
rigging must soon give way under the strain. The main boom 
would sag almost to within touch of the rail, and then spring up 
with terrific force, the sheet thinning out as if made of elastic. In 
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one of these jumps the poor, tired rope gave way, and with a terrify- 
ing snap the boom flew up. The crew piled aft as one man as the 
wheelman threw the boat into the wind. One loose end of the 
broken sheet was passed around the main boom as it swung inboard 
and promptly made fast while John scrambled out to the block, and 
holding on by a miracle reeved the rope through. Then on we 
went. 

“Things were looking ugly. Rain in torrents was pouring 
down, the gale shrieked through the rigging, and the waves, growing 
bigger every minute, rose threateningly above us and then crashed 
on board with furious 
strength. In the har- 
bour I had looked on 
the saucy schooner, 
and thought her quite 
a bit of a boat; but 
in the middle of the 
ocean, with the ele- 
ments venting their 
fiendish ire on_ her, 
mighty small and frail 
did she appear. 

«Stand by to 
reef mainsail! ’ was the 
next orderthat reached 
us above the roar of 
the storm, and we 
stumbled uncertainly 
to our positions. As 
a rule the operation is 
a simple one, but the 
wind now had a force 
of forty and more 
miles, and it was all 
our ten men could do 
to draw it in, inch by 
inch, the heavy can- 
vas tearing the hands to pieces. A trysail was hoisted next in 
place of the mainsail, but still the boat smothered; so the trysail 
was lowered, and the staysail followed it, and even under the 
double-reefed foresail only the mountainous waves swept the deck, 
threatening to set adrift boats and spars in spite of their lashings. 

** And so, hove-to, going one mile forward and two to leeward, we 
spent the next twenty-four hours. 


PASSING A STEAMER OFF-SHORE AND SENDING 
CODE SIGNALS 
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‘‘The sky was of inky blackness, the gale howled ominously, 
and the forced apathy lay heavy on our hands. 

‘“‘ The second night was an anxious one. The unmerciful pound- 
ing was beginning to tell, and every hour brought new fear of spring- 
ing a leak or losing amast. Worn out by the long watches, deprived 
of sleep because the bunks were untenable, and worried by the 
character and duration of the storm, our men spent most of the 
night on deck, in oilskins, stretched out full length side by side. It 
was dangerous walking about, and after Jack had been washed into 
the lee scuppers, and only saved himself from going overboard by a 


UNCERTAIN WALKING ON DECK WHEN THE BOAT IS OVER HEAVILY ON HER BEAM 


merciful fluke, one only rose to take log, watch the barometer, and 
inspect ropes as much as possible. As night wore on the blackness 
began to be populated with phantoms. Not a man but saw lights 
dancing on the horizon, sails approaching, and other visions, the 
unfailing lot of the weary mariner. It was not until morning that 
the wind began to moderate and the sea to fall.” 

And so with storm and fair weather, gales and calms, the 
gentleman shell-back learns to love the sea, and every year the 
number of deep-sea yachtsmen increases, for the fascination of the 
ocean is one that never lets go after taking hold. 
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THE LONDON AND PARIS MOTOR SHOWS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


So much has been written during the past month on the subject of 
the annual motor shows, which were held during November both in 
London and in Paris, that I think it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to attempt, in an article intended for the perusal of pure amateurs 
and users of motor cars, to combine any casual remarks which one 
has to offer with a mass of technical detail which is only appreciated 
by the very elect. I have good reason to know that this magazine 
reaches various remote quarters of the earth into which the exclu- 
sively automobile journals do not regularly penetrate, and therefore 
especially to these dwellers in the outer darkness of automobilism 
do I attempt to convey some idea of what struck me as being most 
interesting in an inspection of an enormous conglomeration of 
up-to-date motor cars, both in the ugly shed known as Olympia, 
at Kensington, and in that most graceful and entirely satisfactory 
building, the Grand Palais, in the Champs Elysées. 

Turning first to the London show, one may remark at once 
that, taking it all round, it certainly was better than ever it has 
been. This is due to two causes: first of all, commercial vehicles 
now have a show to themselves, and do not block up and over- 
shadow one’s view of the pleasure cars; secondly, it was resolved, 
very wisely I think, by the governing body of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, that no racing freaks should be 
admitted on any pretext whatsoever, and in this resolve it is more 
than hinted that a very august personage was entirely in sympathy 
with the determination. As a result, the Motor Show of 1908 was 
a common-sense business exhibition, where people in search of 
automobiles might seek comfortably for the class of motor car or 
chassis of which they were in need, comparing at the same time one 
vehicle with another. For some years past, at times when I have 
enjoyed the hospitality of this magazine, I have never ceased to lift 
up my voice against the perfectly ridiculous manner in which the 
entire motor movement was being overwhelmed by the exploitation 
of grotesque speed-machines to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. People hankering after blatant advertisement made them, 
imported them, raced up and down the country in them, till the 
non-motoring public became so absolutely disgusted with the whole 
childish business, that something had to be done. The Society of 
Motor Manufacturers, in declining to allow these monstrosities even 
to be on view at their show this year, have dealt the R.A. Club 
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a somewhat severe blow; and it is difficult to know what this latter 
body, which has for years chiefly concerned itself with competitions 
such as the late truly ridiculous race in the Isle of Man, will now 
do to justify its existence, unless it strikes on an entirely new line. 

There being, therefore, no racing freaks to gaze at, the public 
was able to turn its attention to the everyday motor car, as one may 
fairly term it. There were, of course, the usual ultra-luxurious, 
highly-powered two-ton Pullman Limousines, Berlines, and other 
vehicles of about similar weight. They were not very numerous, 
and for the most part appeared to have been built to the order of 
some of our Aryan brethren, rajahs and others, who do not mind 
what they pay for a car so long as they have something which 
costs more money than does that made for the man in the next 
principality. Gradually things are coming down to their proper 
level, and this year, for the first time in history, practically every 
maker had on view chassis, and some of them even complete 
cars, of quite low horse-power and of very light weight. I should 
say, for a man who wants to enjoy automobilism to the full, 
and who takes pleasure in driving himself (which is, after all, 
the most interesting way of doing it), the open touring-car fitted 
with a screen and Cape-cart hood, and of from 15 h.p. to 20 h.p., 
was in by far the greatest demand of any. When a firm has 
for years produced an absolutely satisfactory, but perhaps some- 
what expensive, machine of about 30 h.p., and then turns its 
attention to a type less powerful, the public know perfectly well 
that the makers will not trifle with their hard-won reputation, and 
therefore have no hesitation in giving an order for the new-comer. 

It is impossible to talk about each one of the 550 cars and 
chassis which were staged at Olympia; it is perhaps sufficient to 
remark that no fewer than eighty of these, nearly all of low horse- 
power, were new models. First of all one must mention those 
of English make, and of these none appealed to me more forcibly 
than the 14-18 h.p. Sunbeam. With the larger of these cars 
Iam well acquainted, and have the highest opinion of them, knowing 
them to be quite among the best turned out from the English 
workshops. This has a remarkably “clean” engine, without any 
encumbering pipes or complications, and has four small cylinders 
cast separately. The vehicle is chain-driven, the chains themselves 
running in an oil bath. The seating arrangements are so devised 
that the weight of all passengers falls within the wheel base. This 
car is not at ali expensive, being but £425 complete. 

Among others, a car which created great interest was the new 
two-cylinder 8 h.p. Humber; this has forced lubrication, dual 
ignition, and is sold complete for £195. 
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An entirely new model was the 15 h.p. Austin—a town carriage 
especially adapted for the use of ladies ; it can turn without backing 
in a street of 24ft. in width, and is so noiseless and well-hung 
that one might take it to be an electric carriage. 

The Daimler Co. provided the chief novelty of the whole 
exhibition, which was the engine called the Knight, after its 
inventor of that name. I have not the space to give a technical 
description of this ingenious invention, which has been definitely 
adopted by the Daimler Co. for its forthcoming models for 1909. 
For it is claimed much greater flexibility, less weight, and an entire 
absence of noise; but as a matter of fact it has no official records as 
yet to its credit, and it is to be hoped that, as in the case of all other 
internal combustion engines in the past, it may be subjected to 
some really searching tests by the R.A. Club. 

If, as in the case of the Rolls-Royce, which accomplished some 
15,000 miles without any involuntary stop, the new engine can set 
up a similar record, it ought to have a great boom. Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu has driven one of these for some hundreds of miles on the 
Continent, and seems much pleased with it, and from all accounts 
its behaviour on the road seems everything that could be desired. If, 
at the end of two years, any purchaser should be dissatisfied, the 
company undertakes to replace the engine with another of the normal 
type having mushroom valves. The Knight engine has what are 
termed piston slide valves, which operate inside the cylinder, and 
which surround the piston itself. 

The oldest established firm of motor makers in the kingdom— 
Messrs. Dennis Bros.—showed an entirely new model, classed as 
18 h.p., which has natural circulation, and therefore no pump. The 
great specialities of this firm are: The worm drive to the rear axle, 
together with a patent gear box which embodies a system of free 
wheel gears, so that a novice finds gear changing an extremely easy 
matter, it being with this system impossible to damage that part of 
the transmission. 

One of our foremost firms—the Napier—had a very imposing 
show, including many novelties. The new 15 h.p. four cylinder 
attracted much attention. They also had a 10 h.p. car on view. 
Also at the other end of the scale a Pullman limousine of 65 h.p., 
seating seven persons, having, of course, six cylinders. In addition. 
to the 8 h.p. previously alluded to, the Humber firm had a very 
fine landaulette, especially suitable for doctors, at £300 complete. 
This had a 12 h.p. engine. Also some new models in the higher 
powers, but these cars are too well known to need description. 
A noticeable feature this year of the Humber make is the detachable 
wheel. 
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There is no better car than the British Maudslay, which has 
been made, if possible, even more accessible than ever in all its 
details. This well-known make has overhead valve motion, and the 
connecting rods on the crankshaft, and also the differential gear on 
the back axle, may be very easily got at. 

Of all the big six-cylinder cars, the Rolls-Royce is thought by 
many to be amongst the very best, and no pains are spared to keep 
this extremely fine British automobile abreast of its great reputa- 
tion. The well-known car, the Silver Rogue, which was so pro- 
minent last year in the Scottish trials, was sold, almost as soon 
as the Exhibition was opened, to an Indian potentate. 

Other British makes, the Rover and the Star, always had 
interested crowds round their respective stands. The only firm of 
British makers which exhibited both in London and Paris was the 
Siddeley. For 1909 the popular model is to be the new 20 h.p. The 
company also have a beautiful six-cylinder of the highest possible 
finish and workmanship. The 14-20 h.p. is too well known to 
require description, but I may remark that it is now fitted with 
forced lubrication ; and the 10 h.p. two-cylinder will doubtless be 
popular with users of small cars, and probably for cabs as well. 

A very interesting small car—a 8 to 10 h.p.—was the two- 
cylinder Smeddle- Kennedy, a very simple and strongly made turn- 
out, having central inlet valves. The front of the frame has a trans- 
verse spring, something like the Sizaire. 

That very fine make, the Talbot, appeared as a new model in 
the 12 h.p., which secured many purchasers. It has four speeds, 
and many modern refinements. 

Thornycrofts also had a fine show. A speciality of this make 
is that the pump is dispensed with. 

Of foreign cars there were, of course, no end. The chief interest 
was certainly centred in the new 8 h.p. twin-cylinder Renault two- 
seater. It has an engine somewhat like that of the London cab 
which has proved so eminently satisfactory. This little car costs 
but £200, and weighs 8} cwt., so one ought to be able to run it for 
next to nothing. Two hundred were sold at the show. 

Among other very fine little cars which must not be omitted is 
the new 12 h.p. four-cylinder Adler. ‘This comes from the same 
German workshops as did the little 9 h.p. vehicle which did so well 
in the Scottish trials. The Adlers are thoroughly trustworthy cars, 
and have been taken up by Messrs. Morgan & Co., the well-known 
carriage builders of Long Acre. 

After suffering eclipse for some period Benz cars are again 
coming greatly to the fore, and owners of the aboriginal 3} h.p. of 
this make regarded them with much interest. The Charron is 
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reckoned to be as good a car as there is anywhere. Here, again, the 
8-10 h.p. two-cylinder was on view. Many people are now going in 
for Sizaires. This is a single-cylinder runabout, fitted with so small 
an engine that by the foolish R.A. Club rating it is supposed to 
develop only 6 h.p. on the Brooklands course. However, the other 
day it was driven at a speed exceeding sixty miles per hour—which 
seems fast for a 6 h.p. engine! 

Darracqs had some new models; and this is a firm which 
appears to be doing very well, having had great experience. Many 
people in search of low-priced and low-powered cars of a high 
degree of excellence carefully studied the De Dions of various 
makes. These are cars which have definitely arrived for good. 

One of the most interesting novelties in the Exhibition was the 
new 12-14 h.p. Fiat, which is extremely strong and rigid, especially 
in the new system of casting the engine, made solid with the top 
half of the crank case. 

Of Belgian cars, the ‘‘ F.N.”—which is short for Fabrique 
Nationale—seems to give most wonderful value, many parts being 
fitted with refinements which in this country are only found on the 
most expensive types of vehicles. Also the Métallurgique gives un- 
doubtedly splendid value for money. This company also makes a 
beautiful 12 h.p. amongst many other types. 

Panhards seem to have permanently adopted the live axle 
throughout, only one type of this make having chain transmission. 
Even this well-known firm now find it necessary to make a two- 
cylinder of 8 h.p. The 10-14 h.p. is a very beautiful piece of work- 
manship. One cannot go wrong with a Panhard. 

The new engine of the White steam car was most interesting, 
and always had a crowd round it. There is much that is new in 
the 1909 White chassis, and amateurs of steam cars would do well 
thoroughly to investigate the system, which is now, apparently, quite 
perfect. The old-established Stanley steamer was also on view. 
This make of car still, I believe, holds the world’s record for pure 
speed at 127 miles per hour. 

One of the finest British cars is the well-known Standard, 
which now has a new type in the 16 h.p. four-cylinder; the six- 
cylinders of this make are too well known to require any descrip- 
tion. 

Speaking generally, and without going into any further details, 
which may perhaps be wearisome, it may be sufficient to remark 
that the trend generally, as far as new types are concerned, is in the 
production of quite moderately powered chassis; but the complete car 
of quite low horse-power was not so much in evidence as one hoped 
it might be; in fact, the makers of two-cylinders of 10 h.p. seemed to 
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be making a bid more to catch the cab trade by displaying chassis 
very suitable for cab bodies, than to attract the casual amateur, who 
would like to see the whole vehicle complete before he gave his order. 
A naked chassis conveys very little indeed to a man who has no 
experience whatever of motor cars, and is not the object of the very 
slightest interest to his wife; after all said and done, one does buy 
a motor car, not as a theoretical fine piece of machinery, but as 
a comfortable means of transporting oneself hither and thither, and 
one can form no sort of conception from a chassis whether the 
resulting car is going to be really comfortable or not until the body 
is built ; however, as good a way as any may be to buy a really good 
chassis of about 14h.p. (we will say, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of £250 to £300, if produced by a firm of repute), and almost 
any coachbuilder will manufacture for it a satisfactory body for, say, 
£50. Asa matter of fact, not very much complete coach work is 
now imported into this country, and for this our coachbuilders 
ought to be thankful, as it gives them now a good deal more work 
than they formerly had when cars were imported in their finished 
state. 

To recapitulate, the Humber 8 h.p. was a cheap, practicable 
two-cylinder vehicle in the show at £195, but it will be run very 
hard by the New Renault of similar horse-power, which costs very 
little more. The small Mass at £100 and the 6 h.p. Rover had 
many admirers. 

The dominating feature of the whole Exhibition was that prac- 
tically every maker, even of the most luxurious vehicles, has to cater 
for the small man, or let the business go to his competitor who will. 

Many two-cylinder engines were on view, and, be it here 
remarked, a really well-made, accurately-balanced two-cylinder is 
far more useful to the ordinary amateur than a badly designed, 
coarse-running four-cylinder of second-class workmanship, which 
often gives much more than double the trouble of the two-cylinder 
of similar horse-power, and is not any less quiet in actual operation. 

There were several very small six-cylinders of the highest 
quality on view, and the single-cylinder, especially in the makes 
already referred to, viz., De Dion and Sizaire, were very greatly in 
evidence. 

A very large number of small four-cylinder engines were cast in 
one block, and high-tension magneto is becoming more than ever of 
general adoption. 

What interested me more than anything else whatever in the 
London Exhibition was the new “ K.T.” tyre. This isa solid which 
partakes of the nature of the pneumatic, but I have not here space 
to describe the claims made for it. However, the day before writing 
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this article a 28 h.p. car of the well-known and entirely admirable 
Martini make was placed at my disposal, fitted with these new- 
comers. I drove out of London, away down into the heart of 
Surrey, over various open heaths, and ascended the 1,000 ft. of Leith 
Hill, coming home by all manner of country roads and boggy lanes. 
In order to convince myself that the claims made for this extra- 
ordinary tyre were in fact correct, I fear that I must on this 
occasion possibly have exceeded the speed limit on a lonely road 
when no one was looking; and at last, and for the first time in 
my life, Iam able to state without any fear of contradiction, that 
here is a solid which runs with the same freedom from vibration as 
does the best pneumatic. It is an odd-looking thing at first sight, 
consisting of numerous blunted rubber cones projecting through a 
metal rim; but, as a matter of fact, it does everything on the road 
that is claimed for it, and more; and on the Brooklands track a car 
fitted with these tyres attained a speed of seventy-two miles per hour. 
Dwellers in the East, and persons in far-off lands generally, who are 
worried by the instability of the compressed-air tyre, should turn 
their attention to the K.T., which is not any more expensive in 
initial cost, cannot be made to skid, and is unpuncturable, there 
being nothing to puncture. It does not contain jelly, such as 
Elastes, or any other substance; there is nothing in it but rubber, 
and rubber alone. If the 190g Exhibition had given us nothing 
else, it has given us something quite admirable in this ingenious 
invention. I believe it has been used for some time with much 
success by Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, on a 15 h.p. Humber. 
Turning to the Paris Show, the joke in Pwunch’s Almanac 
springs to one’s mind, in which the candid youth, meeting his 
friend at the club, asks: “How are you; and how are your 
people, and all that silly kind of rot?’’ No one yet has been able 
to make any remarks on the Salon Automobile without falling into 
ecstasies and apparently experiencing paroxysms of pleasure with 
reference to the brilliancy of the illuminations and the gorgeous- 
ness of the stands; so I propose to strike out a new line and say 
nothing at all about these meretricious aids to advertisement. 
Briefly, the chief difference between the London Exhibition and 
that held a week later in Paris was that in the former one saw all 
the English cars together with the best of the foreign ones, and in 
Paris one came in contact for the second time with the best of the 
foreign ones—saw none of the English ones, with the sole exception 
of the Siddeley—and met for the first time a whole host of other 
vehicles of French and Italian manufacture, bearing fantastic 
names of which one had never previously heard. It is, indeed, now 
announced that the French Exhibition will not be held again next 
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year; and if it were, I, for one, certainly would not trouble 
to go over and see it. The reason for this decision is not far to 
seek—the great French firms have already made their reputations, 
and by these they must stand or fall. At the Salon Automobile this » 
year have cropped up a whole host of small exhibitors, who do not 
make cars, in the strict sense of the word, at all, but who buy 
chassis, engines, wheels, gear-boxes, back-axles, &c., here and there, 
‘assemble ” these in some small workshop, and then pose as motor- 
car manufacturers, in open competition, and, indeed, cheek by jowl 
with the people from whom they may possibly have purchased the 
very component parts from which their vehicles have been evolved. 
It is now more dangerous than ever it was to buy a motor car either 
here or on the Continent bearing some unknown name. Some small 
firms are so shaky financially that they may go to pieces any moment, 
with the result that if any spare part should be wanted it will be 
hardly possible to acquire it later on. 

For an Englishman, common sense seems to suggest that if a 
piece of fine machinery, such as a motor car, is required, he would 
do well to purchase it in his own country. One of the most extra- 
ordinary features of the present position is that England is still the 
market-place of Europe for the self-propelled carriage ; and the total 
value of cars, chassis, and accessories imported into Great Britain 
from abroad for the last twelve months is now well over four million 
sterling, a great deal of which might certainly have gone to the main- 
tenance of our own workpeople had it not been for the extraordinary 
delusion that where motor cars are concerned the foreign production 
is ‘‘ better” than the home-made article. Formerly it used to be so. 
There is no gainsaying that fact, for foreigners were enabled, and 
indeed were encouraged by their own Governments, to exploit this 
particular industry, when, at the same time, penal legislation was 
here immediately applied to motors on their arrival on the scene. 
Remember, it was but ten years ago that cars were only allowed 
to traverse England when preceded by a man walking along ahead 
holding a red flag to warn all and sundry of the impending danger. 

The French Show was supposed to be the apotheosisof the light 
car. All I can say is that I did not see the complete article. On 
all hands were light chassis, certainly; but these were mostly intended 
again for the cab trade, as previously mentioned, and nobody thought 
it worth while to produce any complete touring carriage of quite 
light weight and low horse-power—or hardly anybody, except the 
De Dion Co. 

The rich man is still the main object of attention of motor-car 
manufacturers; but his absorbing capacity seems almost to have 
reached its utmost limit, with the result that excellent light vehicles 
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can be obtained, but they are a speciality of certain firms. In Paris 
itself every street and boulevard is at times a seething mass of 
automobiles, nearly all of which are covered in, and contain, for the 
most part, ladies who naturally desire protection from the weather ; 
and, although not strictly an automobile topic, I desire to place on 
record my solemn conviction that the dernier cri in headwear of 
the fashionable French lady is a tribute to, and perhaps an evolution 
of, the motor-car movement. Take the busby of a fusilier officer, 
cut it deftly in twain by a sharp stroke—say with that gallant 
individual’s own sword—and present the top half to any lady of one’s 
acquaintance, previously having attached to it two feathers from the 
tail of a cock pheasant. This she will then press down over her 
brows until her hair is entirely hidden and she can only just see out 
of her eyes—and behold the latest French head-dress, which is 
now worn by every lady in Paris who has the slightest pretensions 
to good taste. This adornment is suitable for either open or closed 
vehicles. 

Although Paris, as I have said, is crowded with cars, Paris is 
not the world, but merely its metropolis; for sheer pleasure nothing 
has been evolved which approaches in general practicability to the 
open car, fitted however with wind-screens, and a really good and 
well-made hood. With such a vehicle, even at this time of the year, 
four or even five passengers—supplied, of course, with fur-lined 
garments—can any day leave this country, and when the boat 
lands the vehicle, say, at Dieppe, the driver may “‘ pull out” for the 
south of Europe, and soon reach balmier weather than we are enjoy- 
ing now in our fog-stricken island. For sheer unadulterated delight, 
and to see the world as one can only see it to perfection, there is 
nothing to equal a tour abroad in a good automobile, and even for 
this purpose one of 20 h.p., and costing less than £500, is amply 
powerful. For the city, of course, a covered car is a necessity ; but 
in this type a model is now made of the drop-pillar variety, so that 
on fine days the whole car may be entirely opened—but the extra 
weight involved makes this arrangement rather expensive for tours 
running into some thousands of miles, on account of the extra burden 
thrown on to the tyres. 

In the automobile industry generally the good types remain and 
are even getting better; the bad types no longer delude the public, 
and are finding their natural position in our economic system, which 
is on the scrap-heap. And speaking generally of the two exhibitions, 
which not unnaturally are a reflex of the industries of both countries, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the one held at Olympia, although 
handicapped by indifferent surroundings, was, as a matter of fact, by 
far the better organised and the more interesting of the two. 
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WAPITI IN SNOW 


A TIGST PLACE 
BY E. CONYBEARE-CRAVEN 


Ir was in 1873, when I was still a lad of twenty-one, that I first 
crossed the plains by the old Platte trail to the Black Hills. In 
Fort Fetterman I fell in with a fine old Nova Scotian, by name Joe 
Merivale ; he had been for years on the ‘‘ Frontier,” as the then un- 
settled country was called between the old American States and the 
new Western Territories. This frontier land was the hunting ground 
of the various Indian tribes with whom Uncle Sam was periodically 
waging war. Joe Merivale knew all the habits of these Indian tribes, 
for he had lived forty years among them, and had married a squaw 
of the Arapahoe tribe. He spoke three or four of their languages— 
Sioux, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, and, in addition, ‘‘habitan”’ French. 
The United States troops engaged him as scout for many years 
when fighting the Indians, and I myself, later on, helped him scout 
for General Custer, whose whole command was ambuscaded and 
massacred by the Sioux tribe in June 1876. 

This old boy, already a man of over sixty when I met him at 
Fort Fetterman, was as fine a specimen of a Western pioneer 
frontiersman as you could find. He took a fancy to me, and gave 
me my first lessons in trapping and hunting in the wilds of Wyoming. 
The spurs and foothills of the Rocky Mountains, with their innumer- 
able valleys, canyons, and creeks, were swarming with game of every 
description: bear, deer, elk (wapiti), and wolves, as well as the smaller 
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animals like beaver and marten, and there were plenty of buffalo on 
the plains. 

I spent the fall and winter with Joe Merivale, trapping beaver 
and marten, which is the American sable, poisoning wolves for their 
skins, and killing deer for food, making our headquarters in a little 
valley of the Laramie Peak range, about 150 miles north-west of 
Cheyenne. 

At the end of the winter we traded off our furs in Fort Fetter- 
man, and there Joe Merivale left me, and I joined three Frenchmen. 
Two were Canadian voyageurs, the third a man from the South of 


A BEAVER CREEK 


France who had come to America and served in the United States 
Army on the frontier. We bought a little tent and started out, each 
with a horse. I had a little buckskin pony, stout and tough and 
first-rate in swimming rivers, though he could not stand my shooting 
from the saddle. We had, besides, two large dogs, useful for hunt- 
ing bears or a wounded deer, and capital watch-dogs in camp. 

In February the weather became mild and springlike, and we 
followed up the Platte Valley for sixty or eighty miles, trapping 
beaver on the numerous small streams and shooting. Deer were 
wonderfully plentiful, which was a good thing for us, as we had no 
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bread and had to live on meat ; and it was surprising what short work 
four hungry men and two big dogs made of a black-tailed deer. 

These Frenchmen were capital cooks. They taught me how to 
roast and stew venison and the like, which stood me in good stead 
all the rest of my life in the Far West. So undisturbed and tame 
was game in those days that I must record the following :— 

One day I was out alone on my pony, and was following up a 
little side stream, through a winding gulch, which here and there 
widened out into a little valley-bottom strewn with grey boulders. 
On turning a sharp corner of rocks, I came suddenly on one of these 
little openings, and right on to a herd of deer feeding. They all 


WAPITI COW IN BIG PINE TIMBER 


looked up at me like a flock of sheep. In an instant I had raised 
my little °44 Winchester to my shoulder, and knocked one down ; 
but, as I fired, my pony buck-jumped and threw me over his head. 
Almost as I struck the ground I raised myself on one knee (the 
deer still looking at me), fired again, and a second one fell before 
they had recovered from their surprise of seeing me fly through the 
air right into their midst! That same day I ran into another bunch 
of deer. This time I saw them soon enough to be able to tie up my 
pony to some brush, as I did not want to be bucked off a second 
time, and I killed three with three successive shots. I flagged all 
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these five deer to keep the wolves off them, and went back to camp. 
Next day we went out and fetched in two of the carcasses, but had 
not time to bring in the other three, which were a long distance off ; 
but we intended to do so the next day, as we were anxious to dry a 
lot of the meat to travel with. However, the next day the weather 
had changed, winter had come back with a heavy snowstorm, and 
we were not able to leave camp for some days. It was bitterly cold, 
and we had great difficulty to keep warm, as there was not much dry 


A CANYON WALL 


wood along the creek by which our tent was pitched, so we had to 
cut green wood and pile it up into a huge fire in front of the tent 
and crouch round it as near as we could. We were very thankful to 
be close-packed at night under our blankets, in a tent six feet square, 
to keep each other warm. 

When at last the snow ceased we had to go out and look for 
more game, starting in different directions. I shall never forget that 
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morning—the snow lay two feet deep, glittering in the sunshine; 
but after two or three days of enforced idleness in camp, trudging 
through the snow was delightful. I soon came on big bear tracks, 
but they ran into thick bush, far too dense to give one any chance of 
finding them without dogs, which had gone with the Frenchmen. So 
I proceeded to keep away from the bush, and struck up the mountain- 
side and found lots of tracks of both elk (wapiti) and deer, which 
had been driven down from the higher ranges by the heavy snowfall. 
I climbed about a thousand feet above the valley, and reached the 
summit of a steep ridge, where on my left hand was a narrow deep 
gulch. About two hundred and fifty yards away, on the other side 
of this ravine, stood a magnificent bull elk. It was too far off to risk 
wounding it; besides, it would have been a most difficult place to 
stalk it, and as there were many more elk tracks in the snow around, I 
felt sure of getting another chance; so I stood and enjoyed the sight 
of the magnificent creature with its enormous branching horns, 
gazing so fearlessly at me from the other side of the gulch. I con- 
tinued to climb higher, the scenery getting grander and wilder, when 
suddenly I discovered a band of mountain sheep on the side of a 
ridge on my right hand. They caught sight of me, and bounding 
down, they crossed a hollow in front of me and ran up the opposite 
side. I picked out one with a fine head and fired. I saw it was 
wounded, but it continued to run up the slope with the others, I 
following as fast as I could over the snowy ground, expecting to see 
the one I had hit fall. As they reached the edge of the ridge they 
scattered, and most of the band bounded away to the left. 

On reaching the top I found the ridge broke away into a sheer 
precipice. I now understood why the band had scattered, but the 
tracks of the wounded sheep ceased at the edge of the precipice. 
Crawling on my stomach I looked over and down into a dizzy 
canyon. There below me on a narrow ledge lay the dead body of 
the mountain sheep I had wounded. It had not been able to turn 
like the others, and had tumbled over as it died. It was an awful 
place. Except for the ledge on which the sheep lay a wall of rock 
descended some two thousand feet to the valley below, where the 
river could be traced like a narrow silver ribbon, and the tall trees 
looked like mere green dots. But I was young and excited with the 
chase, and utterly thoughtless. My one idea as I looked over that 
dread chasm was, how to reach that splendid horned head of my 
first mountain sheep. 

Looking round for a means of swinging myself over the edge, I 
saw a fallen fir tree hanging by its roots a few yards from where 
I lay looking at the dead carcase. Like a young fool I never stopped 
to ask myself how I should get back again, even if I did get down to 
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that ledge so far below me. I proceeded to test the strength of the 
fallen pine tree, which, however, projected beyond the ledge I wished 
to alight upon. SolI slid along the stem and, suspended in mid- 
air, I dropped, as good luck would have it, on to the ledge a few 
feet from the dead sheep. ButI had no sooner cut off the coveted 
head than the horrible situation I was in flashed across my mind. 
A bare wall rose above me, and below me the precipice was a 
bare wall likewise. It is true that the ledge I was on was prob- 
ably not more than thirty feet from the top, but to climb up that 


A ‘*BIGHORN’’ OR MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


thirty feet of bare rock I must be a fly. Below was certain death. I 
knew no help could get to me, because my companions did not know 
the direction I had taken, and they would only return to camp at 
nightfall. I could not fire shots to draw their attention, even if they 
could have heard me, because I had left my rifle at the top before I 
began my mad descent. The next day they would start out to search 
for me, but I knew it would then be too late, for the bitter cold 
would numb me, and I should probably fall asleep and tumble off the 


ledge, down, down, into the depths below. I shuddered as I thought 
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of that falling through the air down that yawning chasm, till my 
body should reach the bottom two thousand feet below. 

As I realised the result of my foolhardiness the agony of mind 
made the perspiration start on my forehead, and I shook with terror 
unutterable. Then came the thought, “ There is no help for me but 
from God.” I dropped on my knees and prayed as I had _ never 
prayed before, and never prayed since. I threw myself on the Divine 
help, absolutely recognising in my inmost soul that if I were to be 
saved, it must be by miracle of God’s direct power. 

Rising from my knees with something akin to hope and faith 
strengthening my spirit, and arresting the trembling terror that had 
possessed my whole being in those moments when the horror of the 
position first overwhelmed me, I stood up and my eyes fell on a 
crack which started at one end of the ledge, and ran slantingly up 
the face of the rock until it reached the top. I at once determined 
to follow this crack with my toes, digging my fingers into any crevasse 
they could find. My feet were in buckskin mocassins, and with 
these on my toes clung to the almost invisible cracks along the face 
of the rock which stretched below in ghastly steepness. I felt like 
a fly crawling up that wall, knowing that a slip was certain death, 
but believing all the time that God was beside me helping me. 

At last the top was reached—how, I can never tell—for after- 
wards as I looked back on that ghastly climb I could not remember 
a single projection big enough for my hand to grasp, or for my foot 
to rest upon. I was only conscious of a preternatural strength which 
seemed to bear me upwards—to life. 

I drew up my body and legs over the top, my hands clutching 
the ground; then I lay, sick and exhausted with the tremendous 
effort, gazing at the blue sky, the distant mountain peaks, the snowy 
slopes and darker tree ridges, and through my brain raced the joy 
of living again; for I was only twenty-one, and life was sweet. 
When able to stand up I made straight for camp. I never looked 
over that awful precipice—I never looked back. 

On arriving I told the Frenchmen that I had been in a very 
‘tight place.” The horror was still too fresh to describe to them the 
agony I had gone through in that “‘ tight place,’’ but my fingers and 
toes were torn and bleeding, so they must have guessed it had been 
pretty bad. 

Many and many a night for years I dreamt I was on that wall 
of rock falling, falling, falling through space in that canyon abyss, 
and I used to wake with the sweat pouring off me, and trembling 
with the terror of those moments on the ledge by the dead mountain 
sheep, and of those worse moments when I hung like a fly on the 
precipice wall. 
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FATHER FITZROY FLANNAGAN 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


THE country people called him Father Flannagan with due respect, 
but to us hunting people he grew to be little Father Fitz, a reverend 
transgressor of the rules of the field. Only a curate, with the love 
of horses and hunting deep-bedded in his merry heart. A small 
red-headed little fellow ; absolutely fearless; a perpetual smile chan- 
nelling his freckled face. Grinning he rode some mad thoroughbred 
over the great Cahervalley banks; grinning wider he took his 
falls; happier still he got up again to ride, mad jealous of every 
man until he was once more beside the pack. Bad-scenting days, 
hunting runs, good hound-work, chafed him sorely; one could 
see him fretting for his gallop. 

Fate and his Bishop ordained that Father Fitz should be 
appointed to a parish on a wind-swept hillside, with the cream of 
the best grass country in the world lying all round and a racing 
stable nestling in the hollow at the foot of the village. No man 
could say he neglected his duties or his sick, yet every spare 
moment was devoted to the horses he adored. A feather-weight, 
a glutton for pace, he would ride ’chasers and nothing else—either 
his own or the trainer Manly’s, who lent to him freely. No paid lad 
would have risked his neck so recklessly. 

He came out once or twice almost unnoticed, a mere little priest 
on a pulling brute which backed and kicked at its fences in slow 
hunts. Even then his grin was unfailing, and his determination to 
have the biggest place in each bank for himself was firm. 

Soon we learnt his frantic jealousy, his unshaken good humour, 
the keenness which made a quarrel impossible. About a month 
after he started hunting we ran from Freshford Wood—hounds 
slipped us, and McMurrough, I remember, got away with a field’s 
lead, by himself. I was coming near, going quickly, hoping to 
pick up when I had nursed my horse through the soft ground, 
when splash! rush! dashed by Father Fitz on Tipperary Lass, a 
weedy chancy brute, his grin at its widest, his eyes afire. The 
mare could gallop: in another field he was level with McMurrough, 
and going at the same bank. Then the fun began. The little priest 
pulled out right-handed, his coat-tails flying, until, with a hawk’s 
swiftness, he swooped straight into McMurrough, bumped him hard, 
and jumped the fence. 

I was near enough to see Father Fitz’s wide grin of joy, to 
hear the other’s full-voiced amazed fury. The blast blew over a 
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heedless head. Hounds were absolutely racing, the men galloped 
side by side, pressing their horses through the bog, until at the next 
fence, just as wildly, Father Fitz pulled out, dashed in, bumped and 
jumped. . . . For a mile or more, sheer wild jealousy driving 
him, this went on, until McMurrough was worn out, and Father 
Fitz’s grin reached his ears. I rode behind, too stricken with 
laughter to think of hunting. Then we checked. I saw McMur- 
rough, white with fury, gather breath to explain, with clear venom- 
laden words, what he thought; but ere he could say much Father 
Fitz turned the full beam of his grin upon the local man. 

‘“**Twas a fine hunt, an’ quick,” he said. ‘‘ You bested us at 
the start. I declare to goodness but that little horse of yours 
really had the legs of me! Did you ever think to race him now?”’ 

Words of awful import, grin-strangled, died unborn. For a 
space McMurrough, primed with very just wrath, stared as one 
who wished looks could kill; then a faint, hopeless smile grew on 
his lips. 

As they hit it off I saw McMurrough’s eyes, still hopeless, dwell- 
ing on Father Fitz; but as that little man dashed Tipperary Lass at 
a wide drain and took his place right-handed, McMurrough drew 
a deep breath, and with vicious wrench of bridle and dig of spurs 
went wide to the left and stayed there, although it was clearly not 
the riding of the run. 

We got used to him after that; to his wildness, his intolerance 
of a leader, his habit of jumping straight on your back and falling 
over you with a happy grin if you went down. The curse died on 
one’s lips as, bumped and jumped on, you turned to see the wide- 
smiled red-topped perpetrator of the crime. He rode with his eyes 
glued to hounds; and was reckless of the obstacles he encountered. 
How the weedy fourth-rate racers got through or over some of the 
fences they were put at was one of the unsolved mysteries. He 
never looked what he was going at. 

I remember one day we ran from Killeen Gorse, over the flat 
lands between it and Ballyhall, and crossed, running fast, the 
Murroe road. As I jumped in I saw little Father grinning, seeing 
red—bent on passing me—absolutely racing at the fence on to the 
road, a rather high bank masked by a straggling thorn hedge. The 
nastiness of the jump was his affair, but just where he must land 
stood a dogcart drawn up—its driver a man whose temper was well 
known, and whose fighting-weight was sixteen stone. 

I yelled warning wildly. As well have cooed plover calls. The 
view of a couple of stragglers and my voice acted as spur and whip. 
Little Father Fitz cheered high in happy echo, waving his hand 
ahead ; full gallop his pulling chestnut came on, swept the bank, 
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and dashed straight into the back of the cart—though the owner 
standing on the seat was plain for all to see. 

There were mingled sounds of rending wood, of pounding 
hooves, of shouted curses, and somewhere an undercurrent of mild 
surprise which told that Father Fitz lived. But as the chaos cleared 
he lay limp on the road, very still, streaked with blood and dirt; 
while over him, a roaring gale of fury shaking the air, the dogcart’s 
driver brandished his ready whip. 

“The length of the fence to choose from—plain to see—taking 
the road like a hurdle . . . the something . . . something... ” 
he foamed with bitter truth, while we lifted the little priest and 
carried him farther away. As a flask touched his lips he cautiously 
opened an eye—the grin commenced to crease his white cheeks. 

“I thought it better to lie low,” he whispered, softly. ‘‘ Of 
course I heard ye call, but didn’t I think ye were hastenin’ me?...” 
Then as he sat up his eyes grew moist from sorrow—they rested 
on the dogcart’s owner, endeavouring to tie the remains together with 
straps and ropes, and we thought due contrition had touched him. 

‘* But wasn’t he the curmudgeon to be in me way? I just 
makin’ up for a toss, an’ hounds flyin’ an’ all,” he said, sadly, and 
fainted in reality. Poor Father Fitz was in bed for a month. 

I don’t know if it was this adventure, the tales of his prowess 
in the hunting field, or whispered scandals of early gallops with 
Manly and lathered horses bringing him back just in time to say 
mass. It may have been all three, but they moved him from the 
good country to Tullagh, where a network of stone walls laces across 
the crop of crags, and where a run may be over a grass line, but is 
more likely to develop into a scramble amongst bush-hidden rocks. 
Still, the little man, though Manly’s racers were his no longer, came 
out undeterred, scuttering and stepping across the stones, leading 
us gallantly where hounds went. It was a sight then to see him 
drive at the loose grey walls, taking them all in his stride, a 
cloud of stones rattling in his wake. ‘ 

Fate sent him a legacy, and with it he promptly bought two 
horses which he raced with zeal. He was suddenly missed out 
hunting about January, and I heard he had gone to Rome—sent 
there, no doubt, that racing might be forgotten. In the beginning of 
February, as I was driving one day with a friend, we met him, 
just returned. My friend was ina hurry, suddenly remembered a 
forgotten ‘‘stop”’ for the morrow, and, pulling up, asked Father 
Fitz to see to it. 

‘“Look here,” he raised his short fingers, ‘“‘ these hands ’ll 
do it; I’llgo now. And here I am,” he burst out wrathfuily, ‘just 
back from Rome an’ not one of the horses fit.” 
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Poor Father Fitz! He smiles on us, rides at us—annoys and 
delights us no more. I fear he owes his present banishment to this 
last story, which was told to me by one of the priests present at the 
dinner. 

There was a mission at Ballysteen, a town close to the little 
man’s parish, and he was of course there at the large lunch or dinner 
which was given when the Bishop came down. Now, the Bishop of 
Tullown, though he does not ride, yet shares Father Fitz’s weakness 
for horseflesh, and breeds blood stock for sale—a fad perhaps not 
strictly bishoplike, and one not spoken of before a gathering of his 
religious children, for he is a stern little man. 

The lunch drew to its close, and the men of the order which 
had held the mission spoke happily of its success. So many had 
come to mass—taken the pledge—joined his lordship’s own tem- 
perance league—Ballysteen was a town steeped in holiness. The 
tale of these well-earned victories ran happily from lip to lip as each 
priest addressed the autocratic little prelate, and earned a smile 
from his stern lips. A moment’s silence fell, during which Father 
Fitz, who had been seated wrapped in reverie, suddenly caught the 
bishop’s eye. 

** Your lordship!” he called, speaking fast. The heads turned 


to listen for Father Fitz’s tale of success: ‘ Your lordship—that 
little horse I bought from you last month is turning out a beauty ; 
I’ll pull him out at Oonagh on Tuesday, and I declare I think he’ll 


win.” 

The silence which fell now was one which could be felt, for the 
Bishop made no answer, and through it all Father Fitzroy Flanna- 
gan grinned unconscious of ill, beaming as one who has given the 
best news of the day, and who for himself was near his heart’s 
desire. It was not difficult to see where his thoughts had been 
during luncheon. 

He disappeared a month later, and lives now on the bare sea- 
coast, far from the melody of his beloved hounds, with no hope of 
feeling the west wind on his red face as he thrusts his way in a quick 
half-hour, his well-bred horse striding beneath him. But I hear he 
keeps his ‘chasers still, training them as he rides long distances in 
the thinly housed lands. . 

We can ride now without danger of the black coat brushing at 
our knees as we jump, or the appalling view of a thoroughbred rising 
in our tracks as we roll over. Yet I think we would risk it again if 
little Father Fitz might return to cheer us with his never-ceasing 
grin. 
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ON RACE-RIDING 
FROM AN AMATEUR POINT OF VIEW 


BY LIEUTENANT WALTER PULTENEY KOE, R.N. 


Most people, we should imagine, have been to a race-meeting at 
some time or other. Comparatively few, however, have ever taken 
an active part in the sport. Precisely how a professional jockey looks 
upon his calling I cannot say. In many ways it is a hard life, though 


the reward of success is more than ample; but I do know that the 
sport of riding in races can and does afford the amateur the keenest 
pleasure. Even if he be but an indifferent performer he has joys 
‘vouchsafed to him that are denied to those who have never had a 
leg-up into a racing saddle. 

In England, welter races suitable to gentlemen riders under 
Jockey Club Rules are not numerous, and it is difficult for anyone, 
however keen he may be, to get much practice riding on the flat. 
In some of His Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas, and especially 
in India, things are a bit better, though in the latter country the 
amateur has yielded place to the professional as far as the big meet- 
‘ings go. Increased values of stakes, and horses imported at great 
expense, have brought about this state of affairs. Polo, too, has 
done much to thin the ranks of amateur jockeys, many preferring 
to spend their money on ponies rather than on a “‘ string” of racing 
animals. 

But I do not propose to draw comparisons between two 
branches of sport, both first class in their own line; rather would I 
expatiate upon the peculiar pleasures to be derived from the one. 
Let the reader imagine himself in India, let us say, and also that he 
possesses some sort of claim to be considered an amateur jockey, no 
matter if in the first flight or not. He need not be an owner, 
though the joy of winning with one’s own mount is above all other 
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joys. We will take it, then, that a friend has asked him to ride in 
the So-and-so Stakes, a handicap with various conditions—say 
one mile and a half. Nine stone four is the weight, and he walks 
nine stone nine or thereabouts, so with a two-pound saddle he will 
have seven pounds or more to get off. 

Well, no one would call ‘ walking wasting” a very exhilarating 
amusement ; certainly not towards the end of nine or ten miles in 
sweaters and overcoats; but, still, the sensation at the end, after a 
bath and a satisfactory interview with the weighing machine, is one 
of ‘‘ something attempted, something done,” and even if your dinner 
does consist of a shaving of lean meat and a glass of champagne 
you can go to rest with a good conscience and an astonishing 
aptitude for sleep. 

Up in the morning early and to the training ground. The air 
is keen, and as our friend hacks or walks along he feels ten years 
younger, and that life is, after all, worth living. In India most of 
the ‘‘ work ” of a morning is done on a track that runs round con- 
currently with the course itself, being accurately spaced off with 
furlongs indicated by numbered posts. These tracks are usually 
made of tan, litter, or sand; the latter for use in wet weather. If 
our amateur is fairly well known to the training fraternity he may 


get several animals to ride work from different strings, though 
unless he be a very light weight he will not get much fast work. 


” 


Still, “‘trot and canter,” or “eight annas ” speed, all go towards 
getting a man fit ; and he will take all he can find, either with horses 
or ponies. 

And here let me remark that if anyone thinks that riding work 
on a pony must necessarily be child’s play compared to doing the same 
on a horse, he is thinking a long way from the truth. To those 
who would doubt I would say—try it on a blood Arab of fourteen 
hands who has been raced a bit and has a mouth like cast iron. 
Add a plain snaffle and a small saddle, and we will guarantee that if 
our doubtful friend is not hard and fit the pony will give him all he 
wants, particularly if the orders are to go slow and the pony, as he 
generally does, wishes to do the exact opposite. However, the wise 
man takes care to get pretty fit before showing on the training track 
at all. Trainers and professional jockeys are apt to have sarcastic 
tongues, and it does not do to be made an exhibition. So our friend 
does his appointed work with the horse he is to ride, and perhaps 
one or two others, and then goes for a long walk clad in as many 
garments as he can conveniently dispose about his person. This 
sort of thing for a week or two will put a man into the best of 
condition, and his liver and other little trifles of the kind will cease 
to worry him. 
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Then comes the day of the race. Our horse has done well, 
we have a chance, and our man’s soul is full of hope. In the 
morning he takes his mount a pipe-opener, perhaps three furlongs 
at top speed. All well, and his bodily weight satisfactory; there is 
nothing more to do but to wait as patiently as possible for the 
appointed time to arrive. 

The time approaches, and the hero arrays himself in his war- 
paint. We will defy anyone who has appeared in cap and jacket to 
deny that he fancied himself the first time that he donned that 
gorgeous raiment; but if a body is to be of any use he will do well 
to abandon the habit of admiring his boots—to the detriment of his 
riding. In India, as a rule, the horses are paraded in a circle about 
twenty minutes before each race, and the public have ample oppor- 
tunity to criticise each animal. ‘‘ Mount, please!” is the order. 
Our friend slips off his overcoat and steps forth, as boldly as may be, 
probably feeling that each and every one is scrutinising him, and 
wondering if he ‘‘looks the part” sufficiently. A careful examina- 
tion of girths, surcingle, &c., a grasp below the left knee, and 
“Up.” Gently out of the paddock, and he settles himself comfort- 
ably as the trainer or his ‘‘lad’”-—in some “foreign parts” a very 
curious-looking personage—leads the horse to the gateway. 

** All right ;- let her go!” and the trainer or aforesaid underling 
retires, very likely with a pitying expression that says, “‘I have to 
put these people up occasionally; it’s not my fault!” The course 
looks beautifully smooth and green, and our hero turns with the rest 
to canter past the stand. 

**Goodness! how the beggar catches hold! Thinks he’s racing 
now, I suppose. Ge-ently then!” and he pulls into a trot, at which 
pace he arrives at the post. 

“All here? All right. Get into your places, please. Fire- 
works, No.1; Handyman, No. 2,’’ and so on. Down comes the 
‘‘ gate,” and the field lines up. A bit of sidelong shoving, possibly 
a little “language,” probably one or two turnings-about and 
linings-up afresh—then a sort of thrill that runs down the line, 
a second or fraction of a second that seems an age—and with a 
twang the gate is in the air, and “ They’re off!” 

Mechanically our man has sent his horse into his bit and got 
away. Once the first few yards are covered he must decide as to his 
pace and the position he intends to take. It is very easy to go 
too fast in a long race, but it is not uncommon to see a field of 
amateurs (and professionals too, sometimes) going too slow. If a 
man is well off in front there is no use in pulling his horse out of 
his stride to lie back ; and, similarly, if he has been “‘ left,” it is no 
good to gallop the animal’s head off in order to regain his position. 
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That must be recovered, if it can be recovered, by patient and 
careful riding. Once settled down, one seems to be going com- 
paratively slowly. Any amount of things have to be thought about. 
Every horse and rider within sight must be watched as far as 
possible (and those behind listened for’. If there is a bend, how 
to get round it with the least possible waste of ground is a great 
question. The distance travelled must be carefully noted, and 
always the pace most thoughtfully considered. As to one’s own 
mount, one can feel if he is full of running or no. There is no 
mistaking when he is ‘‘ stopping to nothing.” 

Let us imagine that the man of whom we have been discoursing 
and, say, two others draw to the front about half a mile from home. 
A turn into the straight occurs hereabouts, and the three come 
round it locked together. Here is the acme of pleasure and excite- 
ment. Every nerve is on the strain. Each watches the other like 
acat. The stand appears a black mass on the horizon. A confused 
murmur falls upon the ear. Our man considers. Can he—can he 
turn on the steam a bit? He can, and does. The others drop 
back a little, but he hears them close behind. Look round he dare 
not—too many races have been thrown away in that fashion. 

The distance post! A sort of blurred flash of colour past his 
near-side eye, and one of his opponents is ahead of him. Now to 
ride! Heels in; legs gripping and driving his horse along. It is 
curious how one seems to push a horse along, as it were. He gets 
his whip ready—the psychological moment is at hand! 

The bright-coloured object that engages his vision becomes 
violently agitated. The other man’s whip is out. He finds his 
mount failing. Now for it! Fifty yards from home! He must 
pass that other fellow! Yes—no—yes! He’s coming back. One! 
two! three! good rib-binders. 

The winning-post seems to rush towards him. The bright- 
coloured jacket suddenly disappears, passing his eye in the opposite 
direction. The murmuring of the stand rises to a roar, punctuated 
with inarticulate shouts; ‘‘the box” flashes by on the opposite side 
of the coursc, and he drops his hands and eases his mount. ‘‘ Won 
a length and a half!” 

One cannot always win, alas! but even to ride a losing race is 
better than not to ride at all. Would that opportunities to indulge 
in such sport were more numerous ! 
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A GIGANTIC BADGER, THE DIGGING OUT OF WHICH IS DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE 


DIGGING A BADGER 
BY DARBY STAFFORD 


Ir was ‘‘in the execution of duty,” as policemen say, that war was 
waged against this badger and an assault made upon his fastness. 
If he had been content to live the ordinary, decent life of a 
respectable cave-dweller of his species, taking modest toll of such 
things as are usually considered a badger’s ‘‘ perquisites,” the good 
sportsman whose tenant he had been for many a year would never 
have counselled or permitted the ‘domiciliary visit’? which the 
authorities’? made to the earth in the bank of the spinney. But, 
alas! this giant among his kind ‘ waxed fat, and kicked ”’—at any 
rate he waxed fat, and that on prohibited provender—and it became 
necessary to mend him or end him, the latter proving to be the 
only way. 

The digging out of a badger for misnamed “sport’s” sake, with 
a pure and simple view to the destruction of life, would find no 
apologist in the writer of this paper; for the badger, on the 
whole, is comparatively harmless and inoffensive. Besides, he is 
so very interesting, and not so common that lovers of nature can 
afford to contemplate the serious lessening of his numbers. Not 
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that the badger is by any means extinct, or as uncommon as some 
suppose: he sleeps by day and hunts by night, and is so seldom seen 
that invisibility is often confounded with non-existence. So far 
from being anything like extinct, the badger is actually on the in- 
crease in some districts—notably in one of the most prominent fox- 
hunting counties (the fact being most suggestive in several par- 
ticulars). Still, he is not a ‘‘common” animal anywhere, and 
should be preserved rather than extinguished. 

The badger is interesting as being about the only survivor of the 
bear family, once numerously and variously represented in this 


THE HERO OF THE OCCASION 


country. At least he is usually thus classified by naturalists, though 
there is some little difference of opinion in certain quarters. It may, 
anyhow, be said that in many particulars he seems so show a “ bear” 
strain—in physical conformation, in teeth, and in matters of diet, for 
instance. He has been called by several names since his introduc- 
tion into Europe, each name being fairly descriptive, either of his 
personal appearance or of his habits. Only the English names, 
“badger” and ‘“brock,’”’ can receive notice in this paper, though 
the student of natural history and philology combined will find not 
a little interest in looking up the continental names of the animal. 
The old English name for this creature is ‘‘ brock,” meaning 
(whether of Celtic derivation or not is a matter of dispute, by the way) 
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“ stripe-faced,” in allusion to the creature’s most prominent mark- 
ings. The same idea was expressed in another old name by which 
the brock was sometimes called—‘“ bawsin ” or ‘‘ bawson”’ (from the 
old French), also meaning striped or marked with white. In some 
parts of the country one still very occasionally hears of a ‘‘ bawsin- 
faced”? cow or horse. Certainly about the first thing to strike 
an observer of the badger is the peculiar markings of his face. 
*“‘Brocks ” must have been numerous in the land, as is proved by 
the number of places called after the animal—‘‘ Brockenhurst” and 
the like. No fewer than thirteen ‘‘ Brock” this, that, and the 
other occur in the Post Office Guide, as postal centres. Subsidiary 
spots bearing names with the “ Brock ” prefix are legion. 

But, after all, nature and habits are of more importance than 
personal appearance, and the better name, because it sets forth 
some, at least, of the animal’s characteristics, is “‘ badger ”—that is 
to say, ‘‘corn trader,’’ or ‘‘dealer.”” Here again a nice point of 
etymology, or rather usage of words, crops up. Some contend that 
this word also is descriptive of the appearance of the creature to 
which it was applied. A ‘‘ badger” in this country was a licensed 
hawker—a badge-er, in point of fact, bearing his badge, which 
he must either exhibit prominently or show on demand—some- 
what akin to “badger man,” although the latter was used more 
particu'arly of the wearer of an almshouse badge :-— 


He quits the gay and rich, the young and free, 
Among the édadgemen with a badge to be. 


It is contended the badger’s ‘‘ badge ”’ is his striped face—which 
he certainly exhibits prominently enough: hence thename. But the 
likelier derivation is that which contains the corn-dealing idea, the 
name being given on account of the corn-eating character of the 
brock. Possibly, however, there was reference to the more extensive 
dealings in corn in which the ‘“ badger” took part over and above 
what he ate; for he spoils more than he takes away. In a charming 
sketch, ‘‘ The Life-story of a Badger,” by J. C. Tregarthen, there 
isa description of a “‘ trespass ’’ in a field of wheat by a female badger 
and cubs, where “‘ they not only made a wide road across it, but, what 
caused even more damage, rolled in a dozen places on either side of 
their track, causing the farmer to exclaim: ‘ They badgers have made 
a tarble mess of the Five Acres.’”” Whether badger be taken to indi- 
cate ‘‘ badge-wearer”’ or “corn-dealer,” the name is a good one. A 
matter of relative, if subsidiary, interest is the precise meaning of the 
verb ‘‘to badger.” May it not be older than the discredited sport of 
“‘badger-baiting ”? It is true that it is usually supposed to be derived 
from that cruel old custom, and it is generally taken for granted that 
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to “badger” is persistently and annoyingly to treat a person as the 
assailed badger in his tub used to be treated by the dogs. 

If the corn-eating idea be held to predominate, then it must be 
conceded by the badger’s greatest admirers that he has degenerated, 
for corn no longer forms his staple diet, if it ever did. He is not a 
pure vegetarian or anything approaching it; his appetite is sound, 
his tastes broad, and his bill-of-fare varied—his enormously strong 
jaws enabling him to crush the hardest and toughest of substances. 
He is correctly described as ‘‘ omnivorous,” for few things come amiss 


SHOWING ‘‘BROCK’’ MARKS AND STRONG FORELEGS AND CLAWS 


to him, wasps’ nests being his favourite comestible. Perhaps he has 
become more cosmopolitan in his tastes of late: and it may be that 
he has trodden the same path as the starling, but in the opposite 
direction. The farmer on whose land, in Somerset, the particular 
digging-out which is being approached took place, declares that the 
starling has become a corn-eater within the last thirty years, and 
that whereas a generation ago the bird was regarded as harmless, it 
is now most destructive of grain crops. It may be that as the star- 
ling has become more graminivorous, so the badger has become 
NO. CLXIL, VOL, XXVIIL—Fanuary 1909 E 
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more carnivorous, though his teeth and jaws seem to speak of primi- 
tive rending and chewing powers not demanded by a vegetable diet. 
Be that as it may, the badger will eat almost anything of a clean 
and decent sort. 

One wonders how it was that he had such a bad name in the 
middle ages and after. ‘‘ Marry, hang thee, brock!” says Shake- 
speare, contemptuously. Why ‘ brock”? And surely the animal's 
manners must have been worse of old than they are now if ever 
Bale’s ‘‘ brockish boors ”’ was an appropriate term of reproach. He 
is very clean in his habits, as evidenced by.the condition of his 
den, and on this account, among others, makes a good domestic pet. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AND THE BADGER’S DEN 
(Size ot badger’s hole is seen at end of dug-out portion, on the right of the picture) 


As such he would seem to possess a moral value also, setting an 
example in a pessimistic and grumbling age; for a domesticated 
badger has, one observer declares, been known to ‘‘ grunt from sheer 
contentment ”’—appreciative beast ! While his virtues and values are 
being spoken of one ought to say that his flesh makes good food, 
badger “‘ hams”’ being considered adelicacy. In China they not only 
discovered the charms of roast pork, according to Charles Lamb, 
but they have become aware of the excellence of cooked badger, 
and esteem it highly. 

Admittedly, the badger is scarcely a graceful animal: his legs 
are too short in relation to his body for that. Like the German 
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“Dachshund” (‘‘ badger-dog”’), he looks as if he had been built 
“by the mile,” a length having been cut off—a shade in excess of 
requirement. One characteristic he shares with man: he walks on 
the soles of his feet, and not on the toes merely, which renders his 
spoor easy of recognition. He also possesses the ability to walk 
truly backwards. His fore-legs are of great strength, and are 
armed with formidable claws which are of great assistance in his 
digging operations. The rate at which a badger can make an exca- 
vation is amazing: when surprised in the open, which happens very 
occasionally, if the ground be sandy he can bury himself in an 
incredibly short space of time—seeming to sink into the earth, as 


AFTER THE FRAY 


it were. His jaws are of remarkable strength, and so “locked” 
that, once a grip has been taken, the holding power is enormous. 
The length of jaw, too, and the long row of formidable teeth, render 
a badger’s bite a thing to be dreaded by his enemies. Nevertheless 
his motto may be said to be, ‘‘ Defence, not defiance,”’ for he is a 
peaceful animal until attacked. If assailed or hard pressed, then 
does he continue to carry out—having already acted upon it up to 
that point—the counsel of Polonius to Laertes— 
Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposer may beware of thee. 
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Another means of defence—and, literally, of ‘‘ offence ’”’—is 
possessed by thisanimal. The saying “ to stink likea badger ” never 
originated from uncleanly habit on the part of the creature (for, as 
aforesaid, he is extremely cleanly), but from his possession of a gland 
charged with evil-smelling matter which he can discharge at will. 
This is thought to be a sort of signalling apparatus between the 
sexes ; but is certainly a means of bringing about repugnance on the 
part of others not of his kind. 

Now, the particular badger whose “‘ digging-out ”’ has suggested 
the foregoing ‘‘ apology” for the species was a giant. Like a baron 
of olden time, he was powerful and autocratic, having a stronghold 


AFTER THE BATTLE—A PLUCKY LITTLE DOG 


well chosen and safe from ordinary foe; for there is little doubt that 
no fox, even, had ever managed to turn him out, or dared to force a 
joint tenancy (for thus foxes sometimes deal with badgers). His 
fastness was his by inheritance, too: for his forbears had held that 
holt for many a generation—it is safe to say for centuries. Like 
castles that have been “added to” until they have far exceeded their 
original dimensions, the badger’s holt had been extended until its 
many sinuous galleries honeycombed the hill in which it had been 
made, and its inlets and exits were many. The entrance-hole was 
comparatively small, as became a hiding-place ; but the ‘‘ runs” were 
enormous, admitting much full-height progress of a dog almost twice 
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the height of a badger, and large enough, indeed, for a man to wriggle 
along in. The many bends, however, would have rendered human 
progress far inside impossible, even if it had been safe, and they were 
so many defensive points of vantage. The badger dug out of this 
enormous holt was much the largest the writer has ever seen or heard 
of, the actual measurement from tip of nose to tip of tail being 
41 in., and the weight well on to forty pounds. As the average 
length of the badger in this country is thirty inches it will be seen 
what a giant this specimen was. In height he was about the average, 
namely eleven inches, or perhaps a little above it. The badger does 
not ‘‘make the most ” of what height he has, for his walking on the 


THE DAY AFTER 


full soles of his hind-feet brings him nearer to the ground than his 
shortness of legs alone would do. His belly is so near the earth 
that the hair brushes the surface, and on very soft ground, or on 
snow, makes a trail which, in conjunction with the peculiar spoor, 
renders a badger’s presence in a neighbourhood unmistakable. 

This particular badger fell a victim to high living, having deve- 
loped a nice taste in eggs. If he had confined his attention to such 
nests on or near the ground as larks’, thrushes’, meadow-pippits’, 
&c., all would have been forgiven—even an occasional raid on the 
lapwings’ nests on the uplands might have been condoned (though 
the eggs are valuable) ; but when he became a regular gormandising 
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visitor to the neighbouring spinney and the hedgerows near it, and 
took extensive toll of the pheasants’ eggs there, that was too much ; 
an ultimatum was issued, and war declared. Spoor and other signs 
showed that there were two at this nefarious work, presumably dog- 
badger and mate ; and careful search made it evident that their holt 
was in the side of a hill within the borders of a little wood. Various 
means were tried for their capture, but in vain. Traps were set, 
but a badger of “‘ gumption ” laughs at traps, the hair on his back is 
so long and thick that it is only necessary for him to roll over the trap 
to spring it without harm to himself, a few hairs pulled out remaining 
to indicate his dodge. Snares and cunningly-distended sacks and 
all the regular plans failed, and a grand assault was decided upon in 
the shape of a digging-out. This took the greater part of three days, 
and involved the employment of considerable labour. Fortunately 
the soil was fairly loose, although this rendered it somewhat dangerous 
for the diggers, and shoring-up had to be resorted to. The entrances 
to two of the holes were enlarged, and progress was made as rapidly 
as possible, but the further in the more difficult the work. It was 
evident that his lordship was at home, at any rate one of the pair was 
in, probably both : the terriers employed speedily settled the matter. 
One indefatigable little chap, ‘‘all hair and teeth,” explored the 
holt so thoroughly that he came out of a hole so much lower down the 
bank that it had not been discovered during ‘‘ stopping” operations. 

The use of a terrier during the operation of digging out a badger 
seems to be widely misunderstood. There is no idea of ‘‘ drawing ”’ the 
creature, and the terrier takes good care not to come to close 
quarters while the ‘“‘ business-end’”’ of his foe is turned towards 
him. His mission is to harass the rear of the enemy, one grip 
of whose long jaws would crush his head to pulp; so he yaps 
and rushes, in a series of lightning assaults and retreats, nipping 
when he gets a chance, and always dodging back out of reach 
of those raking jaws. His province is to hang on to the rear 
of the enemy and to hinder his progress, not to attack him 
at close quarters—and get killed. How the combatants can manage 
to ‘‘feel” each other and to manceuvre in the dark is a mystery. 
In the case under review the tiny Scotch terrier did his work so 
cleverly that he emerged from the conflict with scarcely a scratch. 
He was no coward, but he knew his business. The fact is a badger 
can burrow in soft soil quicker than a man can dig in a con- 
fined space, and would be through a hill, or out somewhere, long 
before the man with the spade approached him, even if he could 
dig into a hill or high bank without having to adopt, for safety, the 
precautions of a miner. Now, the yapping terrier at his heels dis- 
concerts the badger: the latter has to turn round at intervals to 
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defend himself when the attentions of his little enemy become too 
pressing, his temper growing worse and his nervousness greater all 
the time. All this hinders effective burrowing: he cannot make un- 
impeded progress. That is where the value of a little terrier lies 
in a badger-digging. It is not easy work for the terrier; apart from 
the need of constant vigilance to escape those terrible jaws, it is not 
pleasant to be fighting in the dark, with one’s eyes full of sand. A 
badger excavates with his fore-paws, pulling the soil under him, and 


A SECOND BADGER CAPTURED NEAR THE SAME HOLT 


throwing it out behind him with vigorous kicks of his hind-feet. He 
is so strong and digs so rapidly that he keeps up a perpetual bom- 
bardment of sand and small stones in his rear, the force of which 
must be observed to be credited. When he is furiously digging, the 
hole behind him is full of flying projectiles, coming with considerable 
force, and a dog can scarcely face the shower. Thus the badger 
fights a rear action in which he is hampered and hindered by the 
dog; the dog, in turn, being peppered and half blinded by the 
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“stern-chaser” (to mix the military and the naval) fire of: the 
retreating foe. It is rather bad for the badger, who knows that the 
dog’s strong ‘‘ supports”’ are coming up behind him with the spade ; 
and it is none too pleasant for the dog. 

After a couple of days’ digging it became apparent that ordinary 
methods were not likely to succeed. There was no harder ground 
farther in to stop the badger; and he was not to be driven into 
a small tunnel in which he could not turn round, to be thence hauled 
out by the usual means of a long, spiky brier, thrust in and twisted 
round in his thick hair until the necessary ‘‘ hold” is obtained. 
But the little terrier did his exasperating business so well that at last 


DONE FOR 


the badger chased him back to near the entrance to the main 
gallery, where he got a little confused, and took up a position where 
he could be seen by the aid of a bicycle-lamp thrust a long way into 
the hole. As he would not come out and could not be got at with 
any means for withdrawing him, and as it had been fully decided 
that his destructive career must be ended, he was shot in his hole 
where he crouched. It is rather dreadful to have to relate such an 
end to such a fine beast; but he was, morally, a hopeless case. 
His bad habits had become ineradicable; his doom was fixed; and, 
anyhow, death by being shot was easier and more dignified than by 
being haled forth and slain. One cannot but feel regretful, though, 
that he was shot from the rear. Doubtless if he had known what 
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was intended by the long tube thrust in behind him, he would have 
faced round, and have died like a gentleman. It was no pleasant 
task for the man who shot him; crawling into the hole, with the 
lamp in one hand, the gun thrust forward with the other, with all 
possibility of an attacking rush by the badger, it being impossible to 
bend the arms effectively to protect the face. However, the entrance 
was made, and soon the dull thud of the explosion in the confined 
space told those outside that the end had come. 

Everybody was sorry that it had to be done. A properly con- 
ducted badger would never had been interfered with on that farm, 
where great respect is paid to any harmless species of beast or bird. 
The farm is occupied by those who would never reckon it ‘sport ”’ 
to shoot any creature ina hole. It was an extreme case, calling, in 
the judgment of those responsible, for extreme measures. But every- 
body was sorry that the long-time tenant of the holt was dead ; and 
still more sorry that he had so fallen from the high estate of a decent, 
well-conducted badger, as to render it desirable that he should pay 
the extreme penalty. His mate was not found at the time, and has 
perhaps made another match—as a well-endowed badgeress, with a 
considerable amount of house property, &c, would surely find it 
easy to do. 
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MISSES 
BY ‘‘ TRIGGER”’ 


As the short November afternoon draws in, and the last flush of 
pheasants has met its fate, guns and beaters make for home. It is 
just dark enough for the lighting up of consolatory pipes to mark 
their passing across the misty fields. It is now that young Robin- 
son, his bitterness of soul somewhat mollified by tobacco, begins to 
excuse his exhibition at the last stand; while Jones and Smith, not 
unmindful of Robinson’s well-stocked covers, play up to him in the 
usual strain. If there be a philosopher in the party he will point 
out, with unerring logic, that it is the misses, not the kills, that make 
the game worth the candle. If one mopped them all up one might 
as well stop at home and kill flies on the smoking-room win- 
dow! ‘A bit monotonous for these fellows that never miss, eh?” 
And so forth until the healing balm has worked its will, and by tea- 
time Robinson has really begun to believe that it is better to be 
Robinson with one bird for five shots than that expert who secured 
the five grouse by a timely change of guns, whose fame is in the 
Badminton volume on ‘“‘ Shooting.” 

Far behind the guns on their homeward way comes the head- 
keeper with his son and a weary retriever. At the corner where 
Robinson stood he stops and counts the scattered heap of gaudy 
cartridge cases with the end of his stick. 

** And how many did ye gather here, Leonard ?”’ 
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“But five or six, father, and two of ’em runners; ‘twas 
Mr. Robinson standing here.” 

‘* Ah, I see ’twas by the cases,”’ replies his father, and the two 
resume their trudge in eloquent silence. 

What a pity it is that our cartridge-makers don’t take a leaf out 
of Nature’s book and fashion their cases to imitate their surround- 
ings: green for the meadow, russet-brown for the plough, straw- 
coloured for the stubble, heather-mixture for the moors, and so forth; 
thus might our Robinsons escape detection and subsequent scorn in 
the servants’ hall. 

Yet there are misses and misses, some of them more interesting 
than the more famous kills, and quite as hard to forget. 

There is the “miss glorious,’’ when an old cock pheasant 
crosses the valley between the Sussex hills with apparently but one 
beat of his wings. Below him the little knots of men are violently 
agitated, there is a popping suggestive of picnics and champagne in 
the valley, but he glides on his majestic way unruffled as to a feather, 
and alights gracefully in the larches that crown the opposite down. 
One feels afterwards it was an honour to miss that bird in company 
with G. and R., the best shots in the county. Loudly they protest 
that he was a mile out of range ; let them—they are not wont to be 
unduly generous of cartridges. One prefers to congratulate the 
pheasant on his pluck and speed. 

Then there is the ‘miss courteous,” the kind of thing that is 
undesigned at the time, but after lunch has become intentional. It 
is the last stand before lunch, your host is courteously waiting back 
by the beech trees, the bird breaks from the cover, wheels out prac- 
tically over your head, and swings back to meet a beautiful death 
high above the beech trees where the old squire is waiting. The old 
man is so pleased with you for missing the bird, and with himself for 
killing it, that before you take up your position after lunch you are 
convinced in your own mind that you never really tried to kill that 
last one which was obviously going back to the kindest and most 
genial of hosts. That bird will be a bond of interest between you 
and the old man for many a year. Surely to miss it was ‘‘ politic,” 
or shall we say ‘‘ courteous ”’ ? 

In striking contrast to this is the ‘“‘ miss unpardonable,” it is 
also ‘‘ unforgettable,” and it usually takes place in a small shoot. 
It is the one day, possibly the’ only day when a guest or guests are 
invited. The keeper is of the kind who does not confine his atten- 
tion to keepering, but smacks now of the stable, and anon of the 
cowpen. You are intent (and goodness only knows what it is to be 
“intent ’’ on a small shoot) on partridges on an outlying stubble. 
They may go out of bounds, they may go into “our roots.” There 
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is silence that may be felt, save for the half-strangled breathings of 
Bob, the coachman’s spaniel, who has been taken up for the crisis. 
Suddenly no small part of the landscape previously charted in your 
mind as subject to mole-hills removes itself, and a great russet hare 
jerksaway. ‘‘ Bang! bang!” you resent the intrusion, the hare is not 
touched, and you are not altogether sorry. But what is this? Pande- 
monium is loose! Away goes Bob, away goes the staid retriever, 
away goes the covey of birds far out of bounds. The coachman runs 
to one edge, the keeper toanother! ‘‘ Think you hit him, sir? Don’ll 
get him.” And when you asseverate you never touched him, blank 
incredulity and disappointment takes hold of the party. 

** Wasn’t sure you wanted hares killed. Thought you left them 
for the tenant. Don’t the beagles ever come this way ?”’ But these 
excuses only add to your guilt. ‘‘ Leave ’em for the tenant? Why, 
he helps himself! Beagles? No; they'd never find if they did.” 

And thus it appears that your host is a family man with a long 
butcher’s bill, while his keeper is engaged in a life-long feud with 
Johnson the tenant, who kills and sells every hare and rabbit he can 
secure. That you should miss a hare in his field is a crime at once 
unpardonable and unforgettable. . 

Sometimes, however, it is the head-keeper who plays the part 
of recording angel to the ‘‘miss unpardonable.”’ We had experi- 
ence of such an angel on this wise: It was a dreadful afternoon late 
in January. Two of us were trying to kill a few cock pheasants in 
hedgerows and strips of cover. It had snowed in Scotland, it had 
snowed in the Midlands, it was sleeting in London, and one wished 
it would do anything different from what it was doing here in 
Hampshire. After lunch our most experienced gunner had wisely 
excused himself on plea of a business engagement. It was not 
actually raining, so a gloomy string of beaters and stops pursued 
the sport; reach after reach of a mile-long hedge was duly stopped 
and beaten out. Time and again a hen, sacred as the Ibis, rose, 
wheeled high overhead, and vanished in the distant cover; but never 
a cock appeared, only the blue faces of stops marked the stages of 
our progress. At last there was but one reach left, and then the dreary 
farce would be over and we should be at liberty to turn home. 

Shooters and beaters alike were at their slackest, when there 
was a whirr of wings. Oh! another hen! But no, this time it is a 
dark and gallant cock. And he is not alone: from ten to twenty of 
his sex rise with him at appropriate intervals, and we loose off some 
four barrels each. Then gloom and bleakness resume their sway. 
Nothing has fallen. Nor did our keeper ever forget to remind us of 
the day when we put all those cocks out of the hedgerow and 
“* they was none of ’em killed.”’ 


MISSES 


Perhaps it is worse still when one has to be one’s own recording 
angel. Why did we beat a certain wood last week for the avowed 
purpose of getting a woodcock, and why did we mark one down on 
the edge of the wood and then engage in conversation with a keeper 
about to-morrow’s ferreting? A brown creature, half partridge, 
half landrail, has disengaged itself from the wood ; it flutters confid- 
ingly in front of us for some twenty yards; it becomes a matter of 
almost incidental interest actually to kill such an easy bird; one’s 
mind travels on to the subsequent triumph—the artist feathers, the 
entry in the diary. Still, the thing has to bedone. ‘‘ Bang!” and 
the brown bird is still bobbing down the cover-side. Then “Bang!” 
in sudden alarm, and your shot cuts the nut bushes a yard behind 
your prey. He has made one of his marvellous right-angle turns and 
is now diffidently flickering along a ride. ‘‘ Bang!*’ and one knows 
the sequel even if the forward guns didn’t wear the unmistakable 
woodcock smirk and point cheerfully at the end of the beat to the 
pocket where nothing but cartridges ought to be. 

Ah, well, to look back over these things is but renovare dolorem. 
But there are just a few misses for which one is devoutly and etern- 
ally thankful. Such was the case when with the ardour of youth 
we let off two innocuous barrels at a little grey terrier that emerged 
instead of the rabbit he was pursuing in the dry ditch by the hedge- 
row. But sometimes Fortune is malicious, and slays those whom she. 
should have spared, while sparing those she should have slain. 

There was a story extant in the New Forest, not many years 
ago, of a parson, now at‘ rest, who was well esteemed for his jocund 
good fellowship. He was stationed, gun in hand, at the end of a 
forest enclosure, and was warned, as he was a novice at the game, 
on no account to slay a fox, a grey hen, or a certain white pheasant 
which happened.to favour the beat. By and by there was heard a 
healthy fusillade from the parson’s corner, and in due time he was 
asked what he had got. He confessed he had not shot everything he 
had seen; still, he had done fairly for a beginner, and with conscious 
pride he indicated the whereabouts of the corpses of a hare, a black- 
cock, and a pigeon, which he believed he had secured. What the 
beaters found was a fox, a grey hen, and a white pheasant ; no 
more. 
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A GOOD SHOT 


RABBIT-BEAGLING 
BY ‘‘ EAST SUSSEX ”’ 


THOSE who have never taken part in a day’s covert-shooting with 
beagles cannot appreciate what a sporting little animal the rabbit can 
be when he is really put toit. Most gunners havea very good idea of 
how the rabbit behaves before beaters when coverts are shot in the 
ordinary way, and under such conditions he is invariably an ill- 
behaved and exasperating creature. It does not matter how good 
the beaters may be or how many rabbits there are in the wood, 
more than half of them will never allow themselves to be shot at, 
infinitely preferring the risk of a blow from the beater’s stick to facing 
the open. How often, when birds have been scarce and we have 
made up our minds that the rabbits at least will show some sport, 
have we been disappointed! The beaters certainly get plenty of fun, 
for there is nothing that they enjoy so much—particularly after 
lunch—as plenty of rabbits; but the guns get none of it. Now and 
again a particularly bold rabbit will saunter across the ride in that 
deliberate fashion which invariably makes us miss what ought to be 
an easy mark, or another will poke his nose out three yards from 
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our gun-muzzle and sit there blinking at us until he pops into a hole 
without giving the chance of a shot. But, ordinarily, despite the 
repeated ejaculations of the beaters, whom we can hear declaring at 
frequent intervals that the place is ‘‘ alive wi’ ‘em,” we at the end of 
the beat see nothing, being told afterwards that all the rabbits 
except three or four which broke out at the side doubled back 
between the beaters’ legs and so escaped. 

With the assistance of a pack of beagles, something very 
different in the way of sport can be obtained. The rabbit, realising 
that he is pursued by his arch-enemy the dog, knows well enough 
that there is only one thing to be done, and that is to fly for his life. 
He abandons all his tricks of dodging and doubling, concentrating 
his whole energy on the endeavour to reach home in safety. One 
would hardly believe the straight-necked bustling little creature, 
tearing along through the underwood for dear life, to be the same 
impudent rascal that so perpetually defeats the efforts of unaided 
man. It is simply wonderful what the moral effect of a pack of 
beagles in full cry has upon the rabbit, and what a change it makes 
in his behaviour. 

But there are beagles and beagles, and the best sport is only to 
be had with a really good pack. It is essential that they should be 
well trained and well handled, and for this purpose it is best that 
the pack should be kennelled together and always hunted by the 
same man. In Sussex, which is the home of rabbit-hunting with 
beagles, there are several such packs kept by those who own a good 
deal of covert in that much-wooded county, and the sport that these 
little hounds show in a season is remarkable. Many of the farmers 
also maintain what in Yorkshire would be called trencher-fed packs, 
and for ordinary purposes such hounds are good enough. But a 
scratch pack of this sort is perpetually out of hand, and while they 
do very well for the working of thick hedgerows and little ‘‘ shaws ” 
or spinneys, where it is easy to keep in touch with them, one needs 
a really well-managed cry to hunt woods of any considerable size, 
especially if there be a number of rabbits. 

Rabbit-beagles are of two kinds, rough and smooth—the former 
being more of the foxhound and the latter of the otter-hound 
type. Both are good workers, and so far as hunting qualities go 
there is little to choose between them. For dense covert, however, 
the rough-coated hound is to be preferred, since he will face thorn 
and bramble better and sustain less harm than the smooth kind. 
Three of the best rabbit-beagles that the writer ever knew were of 
the rough variety, marked very much like an otter-hound, and, being 
of the same litter, all very much alike. They were rather long on 
the leg and a little too fast at times, but they could outlast the rest 
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of the pack in a long day’s work, and were never sick nor sorry. 
Rambler, Random, and Royal were a trio such as one seldom sees in 
any pack of beagles. 

Most people, however, prefer beagles of the foxhound type, 
chiefly because they are usually of a lighter colour and therefore 
more easily seen in covert. It is as well to avoid the possibility of 
accident so far as we can, and the rough hounds, being almost in- 
variably dark in coat, are liable to get into the line of fire without 
being noticed, or even mistaken for a rabbit should anyone shoot 
into thick fern or bramble. The rabbit-beagle should be active 
without being too fast, stronger and stouter in build and shorter in 


JASPER WITH THE BEAGLES 


the leg than the beagle used for hare-hunting, of keen nose, and 
possessed of a melodious tongue. This last qualification is, indeed, 
half the battle, for in dense woods one’s only guide as to the exact 
whereabouts of the pack is their music, the sound of which adds 
greatly to the charm of this combined sport of hunting and shooting. 
Six or eight couples are sufficient to hunt the largest covert. 

It is essential that woods should be well “rided’’ for rabbit- 
hunting with beagles, especially if the undergrowth be very thick. 
Coverts that are divided up into moderate-sized blocks of two or 
three acres apiece are the most suitable, the object of the guns being 
to surround each block while it is being worked. The huntsman 
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himself, who hunts the pack with a horn, and may carry a gun too 
if he feels he can shoot as well as manage his hounds—and some 
men are quite capable of this—goes into the underwood with his 
pack and works it backwards and forwards till they find. If he 
knows the covert he will have a pretty good idea of which way the 
rabbits will go when disturbed, and will work his ground accord- 
ingly, his object all the while being to prevent the quarry from 
breaking back into a beat that has been done. A ‘whip’ is always 
necessary—and he, too, should know his ground well. It will be his 
business to get hounds back when they break away or after a kill, 
and to stop them from leaving a beat until it has been thoroughly 
well worked. 

The guns, of course, will completely surround the beat, it 
being the business of the host to place them as in ordinary covert- 
shooting. Some will get more shooting than others, but the man 
who happens to be near a well-used “file” or ‘‘run” will be sure 
of plenty. Sometimes one or two guns are told off to watch some 
large “‘ bury’ towards which many of the rabbits will be sure to 
make, although they will pop in anywhere when they are hard 
pressed. A gun placed in this position will get some difficult 
shooting, for there is nothing much harder to kill than a rabbit 
coming at his best pace towards one along some run that is all 
twists and turns between stumps and bushes. But it is all pretty 
work, and as nearly every shot is a quick one, rabbit-shooting of 
this sort is an excellent test of marksmanship. 

All rabbit-shooting is dangerous, and this form of it is apt to be 
very much so unless the guns are careful to keep their places and to 
let one another know their exact positions. Every man for his own 
safety and for that of his neighbours ought to make a point of doing 
this at the beginning of each beat, and it is an excellent plan to 
hang up a white handkerchief on a twig about 4 ft. or 5 ft. off the 
ground when the guns nearest to one on either side cannot see one’s 
position clearly because of the underwood. If this one point is duly 
observed, rabbit-shooting with beagles is less dangerous than with 
beaters, because there are fewer individuals in the party. But 
this is no excuse for reckless shooting, and no man should so much 
as point his gun into thick cover unless he is quite sure that no 
living thing except a rabbit is within range. Accidents will happen, 
but they are generally the result of carelessness ; and even to pepper 
a dog is an experience unpleasant both to oneself and to the unfor- 
tunate animal. 

Much of the success of a day’s rabbiting in covert depends upon 
the steps taken beforehand to make the rabbits lie out. Ferreting 
and stopping the holes is a necessity, and the work must be done 
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thoroughly if the best results are to be obtained. Ifa large amount 
of ground has to be gone over the work should begin three or four 
days before the shooting, but rabbits will not be stopped out much 
longer than this unless the weather be mild and fine. ‘“‘ Tainting 
out” by means of paraffin or some such substance is adopted by 
some instead of ferreting and stopping,} but it is not generally 
so good a method as the latter, and should rain or snow fall, 
nothing, however unpleasant, will keep rabbits from their homes. 
If the preliminaries are properly carried out and the weather 
holds fine until the shooting takes place, there is a great deal of 
fun to be got out of a day’s rabbiting with beagles. It combines 
the elements of hunting and shooting in a manner which appeals 
irresistibly to anyone possessed of the sporting instinct. 


way. 


RIDING YOUNG HORSES 


BY R. EYRE 


Most people know the tale of the Irish farmer who when asked how 
he schooled his horses, replied that first he drove them in ropes, then 
put up ‘fa bold man of no consequence,” and finally rode them 
himself. 

How few riders, comparatively speaking, there are who are 
really capable of doing the work of this “bold man of no conse- 
quence”?! More real horsemanship is required, I think, in riding 
young horses learning their work than in any other branch of the 
equestrian art. By this I mean riding them well, and not merely 
getting on to their backs and being brave enough to thrust them at 
a fence with the intention of jumping, scrambling, or falling over ; 
again, the standard required to ride youngsters over the banks of 
Ireland is considerably higher than that required to manage the 
fly-fences of England. 

A man used to riding youngsters gets to know exactly all their 
feelings, their hopes, their fears, and the difficulties they experience. 
He knows how they should jump, and by “ hands,” and by giving 
them the cue at the right moment, can impart that knowledge to 
his pupils. All, however, should start to learn jumping without a 
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weight on their backs. They must know how to get themselves 
over before they try to carry a rider. But as soon as our pupil 
jumps properly in ropes he should be ridden over a few fences, and 
then once more driven in order to restore any shaken confidence and 
rectify any mistakes. Though a horse may jump perfectly well 
when driven, he will probably be found to perform very differently 
when first ridden over fences; the weight on his back upsets his 
balance, and he is not quite sure how strong a spring to take; but 
every fence improves his jumping, and after a bit he begins to look 
to his rider for help, for the cue when to take off and when to jump 
down off his banks. In the next lesson in ropes he will jump more 
collectedly, remembering that it is not quite so easy a business as 
he thought at first, and the next time we ride him we are surprised 
at the progress he has made. 

A good horseman can do a great deal toward showing the 
youngster how to jump; knowing himself how the obstacle has to 
be dealt with, a kick delivered at exactly the right moment and of 
the right strength tells his mount when to take off, and when jump- 
ing a bank, another kick when the pair are on the top, and a firm 
hold of the youngster’s head, tells him he has to jump well off and 
not scramble or slide down. 

The man must ride very carefully; he must sit as still as 
possible, balancing himself so as to put the minimum strain on his 
pupil, and having him tight by the head all the time. After all, 
balance is the chief secret of riding, and one must have good grip to 
maintain it; but an iron grip without balance is tiring both to horse 
and man. This is one point amongst many that may never occur to 
a man who rides none but trained horses; let him get on a few 
young ones and he at once finds the difference. The effort of jump- 
ing with a rider who relies on grip alone is like that of starting a 
vehicle uphill, while with a rider with good balance it is more like 
that of starting downhill, for he moves with his horse and does not 
need to be pulled after him. Riding is a compromise: we read that 
in order to lighten our horse’s forehand when he is taking off at a 
fence, we should, if anything, lean back; but for the purposes of 
sticking on exactly the reverse is required. If we lean back in 
taking off, an iron grip is required to enable us to sit close, and this 
is bound to be a drag on our horse. What we want to do is so to 
place our body that it is always over the centre of gravity of the 
horse, and exerts no retarding or propulsive force on him, being 
simply a weight he has to carry; for this we require balance. 

Another point that comes to our notice is that of having the 
pupil “‘ tight by the head.” This does not mean that we are to hang 
on by the reins, but it means that our reins must be always taut, and 
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that we must always have a feel of his mouth, ready to keep him 
straight or to give him support as may be necessary. All horses, 
except finished old stagers, are apt to sprawl or overjump themselves 
when ridden with a loose rein. It is common knowledge that a 
horse galloped with a loose rein goes disconnectedly, and is much like 
a bicycle ridden with no hands on the handle-bars. It is the pressure 
on the reins that keeps him collected and measures his stride. This 
manipulation of the reins is an art that does not appear so much 
over fly-fences as it does over banks. Watch an indifferent rider— 
he approaches the bank all right with his reins taut ; he gets to the 
top, and the horse draws in his head, collecting himself for the spring 
off; the reins get loose ; out he jumps, and stretching his neck, jerk 
go the reins. Now comes the man with “hands.” He gives and 
takes to every move of his horse’s head, keeps him collected, takes 
off and lands with the same even pressure all the time. I may be 
said to be wandering from my subject, but it is surprising that one 
does not notice these things until one takes to riding youngsters, 
when every point makes such a difference. Old trained hunters will 
probably jump all right, regardless of what happens on their backs, 
while the same load would bring a youngster down; people don't 
always realise that, although he may not show it, the old stager will 
gallop and jump much longer if he is ridden with the same care 
as would be taken with a four-year-old, for then no unnecessary 
strength is used, the impediment of his load being reduced to its 
minimum. 

To return. Quietness is essential; young horses always try to 
save themselves when in a fix, and if not frightened or excited it is 
marveilous the scrapes they pull themselves out of. But this does 
not mean weakness. The rider must be firm, and always give his 
pupil to understand that he must do as he is bid and that any 
refractoriness will be firmly repressed. Once give a horse con- 
fidence in his rider, and he will keep cool in almost any predica- 
ment; fear of punishment often makes him lose his head, and falls 
are the result. We must ride at a jump steadily, or the youngster 
is apt to get excited and sprawl; but with fly-fences, if we go too 
slowly, our friend may buck over instead of learning to jump pro- 
perly from hindlegs to forelegs. The voice is a great aid in schooling, 
especially with nervous and excitable horses; they soon get to 
know a soothing voice, and a verbal chiding often does as much 
good as a more material one. 

The bitting of young horses is a great point to attend to. It is 
no doubt true that every horse has a good mouth until it is spoilt, 
but with some, owing to conformation or temperament, it is almost 
impossible to preserve this quality, and with these we need not 
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hesitate to employ severer means of restraint than the snaffle. Per- 
sonally I think no young horse should go out without a standing 
martingale. 

A little of what is often known as schoolwork is essential if our 
pupil is to be really handy. By this I mean teaching him to trot 
and canter collectedly, to lead off with the proper leg, and to obey 
the pressure of the leg; this latter is most necessary to make a horse 
handy in opening gates. 

With regard to the fences, the chief thing is to start small and 
over perfectly fair fences; but they should be strong, as our pupil 
must not get to think he can chance them. A good plan in school- 
ing over fly-fences, in order to teach horses to allow for a ditch on 
the landing side, is to put up sheep hurdles alongside an open ditch. 
The pupil seeing this clearly gets to know there might be one any- 
where, expects and allows for it accordingly. The youngster must 
be taught to jump in good style; to pick up his quarters well; to 
tuck up his legs, tc stand nicely away from his fences; to jump 
straight, to jump right on to the top of his banks, to jump well out 
off them, to get well away on landing—all the numerous points that 
are so conducive to the comfort and safety of his rider. The secret 
is to have him collected, and for this a standing martingale is un- 
rivalled. Of course there are sure to be some falls, but every one 
will convey a lesson, for horses dislike falling as much as men, and 


experience bought is remembered better than that obtained gratis. 

Everyone is sure to profit in horsemanship by riding youngsters, 
for he realises then, probably for the first time, in what dozens of 
ways he can help his horse and make his burden as light and easy 
as possible tor him to bear. 


CAMBRIDGE COMING IN 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE CREWS AT PUTNEY 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago, when instantaneous photography was 
a comparatively unfamiliar subject, the practice of the ’Varsities 
must have been very nearly free from the attentions of photographers ; 
and one who ventured to try his skill down at the waterside was 
probably, to the unsophisticated crowd, an object of greater interest 
even than the Blues themselves. 

Nowadays a visit to Putney, when the crews are at practice, is 
interesting, merely to study the little army with cameras. 

Every type of photographer can be seen, from the fussy old 
lady with her showy apparatus on a tripod, and with the inevit- 
able voluminous black-cloth, intent on meticulous focussing, to the 
professional Press man with his ugly, weather-beaten, but highly 
serviceable instrument; every type of camera, from the humble 
Brownie of the maiden, who “ hopes that something will come out,” 
to the latest de luxe model Reflex, proudly rearing its hood, con- 
scious of its anastigmat lens and its thousandth-of-a-second shutter. 

It is not surprising that the ‘‘ Putney Boulevard” is such a 
happy hunting-ground for photographers of all kinds, with varying 
skill and different aspirations. Amateurs are keenly alive to the plea- 
sure of securing pictures of a sporting event which, the Dery alone 
excepted, is unrivalled in world-wide interest—a subject, moreover, 
which, as instantaneous photography goes, does not present any 
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great difficulty. The professionals on their side welcome a unique 
occasion ; for during the three weeks or so that the practice on tidal 
waters lasts, they have opportunities for their exertions probably 
unequalled throughout the rest of the year. 

Let us look at the subject from the standpoint of the more 
serious amateur photographer who cannot hope to rival, but will at 
least make a fair approach to, the results of the professional. He 
had better begin as soon as the crews come to town. The great 
public seems to take some time to realise that the Blues are once 
again at Putney, and at first the attendance on the towing-path is 
comparatively scanty. But day by day the numbers increase until 


BRINGING OUT THE BOAT, DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF PRACTICE 


the last few days of practice are viewed by a large crowd roped back 
by police; itinerant entertainers, purveyors of doubtful delicacies, 
and all the rest, are rehearsing the parts they will play on the day 
itself, and serious photography is impossible. 

It is customary for the practice to be twice daily; the actual 
times vary according to the tides, but roughly there is a morning 
outing at about 10.30, and one in the afternoon about 5. 

For several reasons the photographer should select the morning ; 
he will be less impeded, and he will also have, on the whole, better 
light than in the late afternoon ; and, further, the important prac- 
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tice more often takes place (I believe I am right in saying) during 
the first outing. 

I think few will question that the most striking picture of an 
eight is obtained from a bridge, and even if to secure one such 
picture alone a special journey is necessary, it is well worth while. 
Putney Bridge is no use at all to the photographer, but Hammer- 
smith is almost ideal. It is not too high, and the approach to it on 
either side permits a good view of the river in both directions, so that 
the eight can be seen some distance off, whilst there is time to make 
necessary preparations. 

Of Barnes Bridge I have had no experience, and it is seldom 


OXFORD EMBARKING 


reached by the eight in practice except when rowing a course; but 
Hammersmith is passed on almost every morning outing. 

If a full trial course is to be rowed the time is announced in the 
morning papers; and, remembering that the eight takes roughly 
eight minutes to reach Hammersmith Bridge from the start, one can 
easily calculate at what time the photographer must be on the 
bridge to have sufficient leisure to focus. Rushing up at the list 
moment and finding one’s view blocked by a small crowd is not 
productive of the best results. 

Trials of course are not very frequent, but, as I have already 
indicated, the bridge is often passed in ordinary practice. The 
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morning paper stat2s perhaps ‘‘ Oxford will be out at 10.30, Cam- 
bridge a little later,’ and that is all, unless of course something 
very definite is included. One may go to Hammersmith Bridge and 
stand there seaward-gazing indefinitely, ignorant all the time that 
the crews have decided that morning to confine their practice to 
the vicinity of the boat-houses. This—I speak from bitter experience 
—is no unlikely occurrence, and it is not good enough. A better 
plan is to go fairly early, straight to the boat-houses—Leander for 
Cambridge, the London for Oxford—and there try to find out for 
yourself what practice is probable. At boat-race time those immedi- 
ately concerned in the great event are the most important people in 


CAMBRIDGE STARTING FROM PUTNEY BRIDGE TO ROW A COURSE 


the world, but everyone from the head coach to the humblest help is 
a gentleman, and a question is courteously answered. 

If either crew intends to go past Hammersmith the bridge can 
be reached in a brisk twenty minutes’ walk along the towpath. I 
say, advisedly, walk: don’t try to bicycle: Verb. sap. 

Now, leaving the bridge photographs for the present, let us 
consider the subjects possible at any time. One will of course spend 
a few plates on such interesting episodes as ‘‘ Bringing the boat out,” 
“The men taking their places” (slow shutter work these, possible to 
any camera), “‘ Paddling away from the shore,” and ‘‘ The start ”»— 
though in the last-named the image will be very small unless—as is 
very desirable—a long-focus lens is adopted. Anon, that necessary 
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but ill-recompensed gentleman, ‘“‘the spare-man” (someone has 
satirically stated that he is so called, because he can be “ spared ’’) 
goes out in his sculling boat, and to mark one’s appreciation of his 
services a plate may be utilised for him. A particularly good picture 
is afforded by the eight coming in, and with a little judgment a snap 
just before they ‘‘ easy ”’ will give an attractively large image. 

It is well to realise that an eight is over 60 ft. long, and a lens 
of fairly wide aperture (up to F. 8) has not sufficient depth of focus to 


CAMBRIDGE STARTING FROM HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE TO ROW ‘‘ BETWEEN BRIDGES”’ 


get the boat sharp from cox to bow it working very near. I stop 
down to F. 11 with an ordinary lens, and as much as I dare with the 
slower long-focus lens, which is a single component of the combi- 
nation. Stopping down can be performed with a light heart, 
remembering that the fastest the shutter need ever be driven is about 
xb sec., and that owing to reflection from the water, the boat, the 


oars, and the light-coloured flannels of the men, everything is in the 
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photographer’s favour. Thus my long-focus lens at full aperture is 
F. 12°6, and I stop it down unhesitatingly to F. 16 or F. 20. 

It is always likely that by some stroke of luck an opportunity to 
obtain some exceptional pictures may present itself, and as an 
example I describe the following experience. 

Whilst at the boat-houses one Saturday morning a fortnight 
before the race I was introduced to no less a personage than 
Mr. “ Dogget ’’ Cobb. He is one of the best-known figures along 
the riverside from Putney to Oxford. Winner of the historic coat 
and badge in 1880—a win all the more popular from its unexpected- 
ness—he above all other winners has been associated with the name 


‘*DOGGET’”’ COBB 


of the classic race; and he holds in addition the remarkable record 
of having saved 216 lives from a watery grave ! 

“‘ Dogget ” informs me that he is about to go out in his boat 
and give Cambridge some starts. Will I accompany him and take 
photographs? Will I accompany him? Am I likely to refuse such 
a chance? 

Presently he is sculling me towards Craven Steps, and, making 
the most of my opportunities, I ply the veteran oarsman and life- 
preserver with eager questions. He is ready with interesting remi- 
niscences, ‘‘ enough,” so he assures me, “‘to take an hour to write 
down even in shorthand.” But I steer the conversation as soon 
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as possible to the coming struggle. There is a little uneasiness in 
the Light Blue camp this morning. Oxford rowed a trial the 
previous day in by no means bad time, whilst there is a pretty 
strong general impression that the Dark Blues were not ‘‘all out.” 
But though others faint-hearted may waver in their allegiance, 
*‘ Dogget’s”’ confidence has not been shaken. ‘‘ You see me a- 
talking just now to Mr. Stuart ?’? he demands. ‘‘I tell him our boat 
is the best.’’ Our boat, for ‘‘ Dogget’ in his capacity as ‘‘ profes- 
sional adviser’? to Cambridge—a position he has held for twenty- 
eight years—wears with the best of them a Light Blue scarf and 
cap. 

Surreptitiously I snap the veteran as he bends to his sculls 
with a reminder of his pristine prowess. 


MR. SOMERS SMITH, ONE OF OXFORD'S SPARE MEN, GOES OUT SCULLING 


“It'll be a two-lengths lead at Hammersmith, and three at the 
finish,’”’ he concludes. 

(A fortnight later I walked back to Putney after the race and 
had the gratification of being hailed by ‘‘ Dogget,”’ requesting to be 
informed if he had or had not prophesied correctly in all respects. 
I was glad to testify, coram populo, to the excellence of his 
judgment.) 

By this time we have reached Craven Steps, our anchor is 
dropped, and we watch the Light Blue eight dancing over the water 
towards us. A word of approbation and encouragement from their 
* professional adviser,” and the eight turns. ‘“‘ Dogget”’ grasps the 
rudder lightly, and I stand up on the seat in order to secure a little 
elevation, deciding to snap at the end of the second stroke. 
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“‘Go! ”’—a fine start perhaps for Cambridge, a deplorable one for 
me. Iam shaken by the sudden and unexpected jerk, and lose my 
equilibrium, almost giving ‘“‘ Dogget”’ an opportunity for his 217th. 
But worse than that; with a total disregard for the laws of refrac- 
tion, ‘‘ Dogget” rises at once from the bows, interposing a good 
solid opacity between the camera and its objective. Could any- 
thing be more disappointing ? Bitterly I complain, pointing out to 
‘“‘ Dogget ” the heinousness of his act, employing by way of illustra- 
tion all the powerful aquatic similes I can remember, and finally 
in spite of, or in consequence of, my representations, I have the 


CAMBRIDGE STARTING FROM A STAKE-BOAT AT 43 


satisfaction of helping to pull our anchor up and getting ready for 
another start. 

I profit by my recent mishap, and “‘ Dogget ” grovels in most ex- 
emplary fashion. Focussing on “ three,’ I snap on the second stroke. 
Mr. Stuart went off at 43—a beautiful start—and I return to shore 
congratulating myself on having secured a really unique picture. 

Now to return to our bridge picture. Although Hammersmith 
Bridge is not a very high one, yet an ordinary short-focus lens 
(7-8 in.) will yield too small a result. I have already suggested the 
conversion of an ordinary lens into one of long focus by using a single 
combination only—a possibility with every good lens. In addition 
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to larger size, much better perspective is given by the lens of long 
focus, and I seldom use any other in boat-racing photography. 

The only difficulty in photographing from a bridge is that of 
correct focussing. One can never be quite sure exactly where the 
eight will pass, although watching from the other side as it 
approaches will give a pretty good idea. One Sunday morning I 
spent a useful hour in anticipation of such photography, taking my 
camera and focussing on the multitudinous craft from various 
positions, and marking my scale in readiness. 

I may appropriately conclude with a few remarks upon the 
photography of the boat-race itself. I have never seen a good picture 
by an amateur—may I be well refuted this year! One desires, of 


CAMBRIDGE ROWING A TRIAL COURSE 
(Photographed from Hammersmith Bridge) 


course, to take the race at a point where the crews will be well 
together; a couple of lengths is an enormous distance—to the 
photographer; and although some sort of result is always to be 
obtained, yet I have never had the luck to secure one showing 
both boats sufficiently large. The usual production is a couple of 
rows of dots the size of pin-heads, an entirely disproportionate 
recompense for the trouble involved. 

In 1904 the race started at 8 a.m., and I was on Hammersmith 
Bridge by 7 o’clock. The crews came through almost dead level— 
a thrilling sight, for they seemed to be locked together close to me 
over towards the Middlesex side. But a thick mist rendered 
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photography almost hopeless, and out of sight the crews rapidly 
vanished and my golden opportunity was lost. In 1905 I took the 
same position at Hammersmith, but Oxford led by nearly three 
lengths. In 1906 Cambridge showed in front by an almost similar 
distance. In 1907 I went to Putney and took the start—a horrible 
confession of weakness—and on this occasion I did get the crews 
close together. In 1908 I snapped just by Harrod’s, and this last 
position I believe to be the best of all. 

The finish, I think, may, photographically, be ignored; dead- 
heats occur only once in 65 races ! 

Doubtless an expert, with a good knowledge of the river and 
sufficient acquaintance with the crews to form an opinion of their 


OXFORD COMING IN—DIRTY WEATHER 


relative merits, would be able to decide where, on the day itself, 
the best picture would be secured. 

Year after year when the crews come to Putney the little army 
with cameras will flock to the waterside. Some of us, now active 
photographers, will be arm-chair critics a decade or so hence, and 
what shall we have to criticise? It is always risky to venture on 
the perilous path of prophecy; but, reasoning from the advance in 
photography even within our own recollection, it is surely not too 
much to anticipate presentiments of the rival ’Varsities faithfully 
reproduced in light and dark blue. And our pictures, which now 
we think so fine, will be indulgently smiled at by our successors 
as we smile at the productions of the past. 
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THE MOTOR SPEED QUESTION 


BY J. CATHCART WASON, M.P. 


Ear’ RussELL has kindly forwarded me the November number of 
the Badminton Magazine, containing his article on the above subject, 
I presume with the object of my criticising and commenting on it. 

There is little in the article that, in my opinion, will command 
public sympathy or approval. The suggestion with which Earl 
Russell starts his argument, that the speed limit should be abolished, 
would not obtain the support of fifty members in the House of 
Commons; and among those who disapprove would be found dis- 
tinguished members of the Automobile Club. What does the 
suggestion amount to? Practically that without let or hindrance 
cars of enormous power and weight should be allowed to travel on 
our public roads at a speed exceeding that of express trains without 
paying a penny towards the cost and upkeep of the roads which they 
do so much to destroy at the expense of their poorer neighbours. 
It is quite true that Mr. Walter Long and many others during the 
passage of the Motor Act did not view a speed limit with any favour, 
and thought the interests of the public were quite sufficiently pro- 
tected by Clause 1 of the Act, which does no more than possibly 
strengthen the common law. 

A great majority of the House at that time, and a still greater 
majority now, considered a speed limit absolutely essential, and I am 
surprised to find an hereditary legislator seriously contending that 
because an Act of Parliament prohibits the driving of any car ata 
greater speed than twenty miles an hour, that justifies a driver in 
forgetting all his responsibilities under the common law and driving 
to the public danger. 

Earl Russell urges that Section 1 of the Act renders a driver 
liable to prosecution who drives ‘‘ recklessly or negligently or at a 
speed or in a manner dangerous to the public, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the case.” 

This clause is only valuable as being declaratory of the common 
law, but as a protection of public rights is absolutely valueless. 

NO. CLXIIl. VOL. XXVI11.—/January 1909 G 
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The magistrate before whom a case was being heard would be bound 
by the evidence before him; what was dangerous and reckless driv- 
ing would always be a matter of evidence and opinion; and unless 
the circumstances were of such an aggravated nature that the 
offence was absolutely clear, convictions would be very difficult to 
obtain. 

The motorists who hold Earl Russell’s views are impossible to 
deal with, because in their opinion forty or one hundred miles an hour 
is perfectly safe. Statute law is to be set aside, and every man is to 
be a law unto himself. The suggestion has been made that on roads 
which are so abused by motorists a car geared down so as not to 
exceed twenty miles an hour should be employed, with detectives on 
board to take note of every car that passed the trial car when 
travelling at the statutory rate of twenty miles an hour. I cannot 
think that this suggestion would meet with much support, but it 
might be the only possible way of bringing the matter forcibly 
before the public and the Government. 

But there are other motorists who do not hold the extreme 
views of Earl Russell, and who are sincerely desirous of ending this 
continuing struggle, which is discreditable to the country and most 
injurious to the great manufacturing interest. I have spoken to 
many such persons, and in their opinion it would facilitate a settle- 
ment if an increase of, say, five miles an hour were to be allowed. 
Their argument is that this extension would greatly ease the strain 
on the ordinary engines, and that the difference between twenty and 
twenty-five miles is not much. The question then arises, what 
would they be prepared to give in exchange for such an extension ? 
Would they honestly and sincerely endeavour to obey the law? Would 
they agree that after a certain time no car should be licensed 
that was capable of exceeding twenty-five miles on the level road ? 
Would they agree to suspension of licence for first and second 
offences, and forfeiture for third, for exceeding such limit, instead 
of the ridiculous fines now payable, which penalise the poor and 
are nothing to the rich ? 

Would they agree toa general speed limit of twelve miles an hour 
in all towns and villages, and wherever there are houses on both 
sides of a road, leaving any further limitation to be dealt with by the 
local authority and the Local Government Board? If they would 
meet us on anything like a basis of that sort it is just possible that 
moderate counsels might prevail and a fair understanding be arrived 
at, without which legislation would be practically impossible. 


ten 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


WHEN DIAMONDS WERE TRuMpS. By Reginald Herbert.  Illus- 
trated by Finch Mason. London: Walter Southwood & Co., 
Ltd. 1908. 


Mr. Reginald Herbert held his own on foot and horseback 
against the best of his contemporaries; he was popular with all 
classes, and made a considerable figure in the world of sport, in his 
pink and white diamonds on the course, and as Master of the 
Monmouthshire Foxhounds for nearly twenty years. It seems a 
little absurd, indeed, to talk of years in connection with the author 
of this book, which is chiefly distinguished by its boyish vivacity ; 
but facts and figures remain, and it is no use denying that 
Mr. Herbert’s mark was chiefly made in the sixties. To sportsmen 
of middle age—and there are few healthy men nowadays who ever 
admit to having got beyond it—these reminiscences will be wel- 
come, introducing as they do so many once-familiar faces and 
figures; for of the faces Mr. Finch Mason has taken care, in many 
instances with no small success. 

The author does not begin quite in the accustomed style, with 
the statement as to when and where he was born, though he inci- 
dentally mentions a little later on that he and His Majesty the King 
are contemporaries. In point of fact there is a good deal of simi- 
larity about the boyhood of most people, according to their different 
ranks of life, and it is just as well to skip what is not seldom found 
tedious in an autobiography. Mr. Herbert has been too actively 
employed to have found much time for the cultivation of style, and, 
to be frank, his book is rather of the slap-dash order. He rarely, 
indeed, ventures on a literary allusion, and if he does it is not 
always particularly happy. When, for instance, he remarks that 
“the old saying of there being a river at Monmouth and also at 
Macedon is known to all,” internal evidence leads one to suspect 
that he is not familiar with the circumstances in which the obser- 
vation was made. But he does know what was going on in the 
world of sport half a century since, and he describes it with an 
amount of high spirits which excuses much. A judicious editor 
would have omitted several things which the author includes, par- 
ticularly the account of his trial for creating a riot at Cremorne. 
There is, to speak plainly, nothing either creditable or amusing 
about the business, the account of which, however, occupies 
many pages, and has led to the drawing of the worst illustration 
in the book. 

Mr. Herbert’s racing was chiefly confined to sport under what 
subsequently became National Hunt Rules, though when he won 
the Grand Annual Steeplechase with his mare Columbia the 
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National Hunt Committee did not exist. He has much to tell of 
the leaders of the sporting world in the sixties aforesaid. The 
Marquis of Hastings, the Dukes of Beaufort and Hamilton, Sir 
Reginald Graham, Lord Westmorland, Mr. Ten Broeck, Mr. ‘‘ Fog” 
Rowlands, Sir Charles Nugent, Colonel Knox, and a host of others 
figure in his pages, and what he says is, of course, authentic, as he 
describes scenes in which he himself participated. The book seems 
to have grown to unexpected dimensions, as it ends abruptly, and 
Mr. Herbert says that if he receives encouragement another volume 
will appear. 


Tue Art oF Huntinc. By William Twici, Huntsman to King 
Edward II. A translation of ‘‘ La Chasse du Cerf,” by 
H. Dryden, 1844. Edited by Alice Dryden. Northampton: 
Printed by William Mark, Old Swan Yard Works. 1908. 


In the year 1844 Sir Henry Dryden was responsible for an edition 
of what is believed to be the oldest book extant on hunting, by the 
sportsman and author whose name is usually spelt as above, though 
spelling was toa great extent a matter left to the taste and fancy 
of the speller, and Twici appeared indifferently at various times as 
Twiti, Twyti, and in two or three other guises. It is a delightfully 
quaint old treatise, and Miss Dryden has done excellent service in 
reviving it. The original French is given for those who are able to 
master it, but happily there is also a translation. ‘‘I will teach all 
those who wish to learn something, as I also have learned before 
these hours,’’ Master Twici says. ‘‘ Now we will begin with the 
Hare. And why Sir will you begin with the Hare rather than with 
any other beast? I will tell you, Because she is the most marvellous 
beast that is on this earth.” And amongst the other marvels which 
he attributes to the creature is that ‘‘at one time it is male and 
another time it is female. And on that account in hunting it a man 
cannot blow a menee on his horn for it as one does for other beasts, 
as for the Hart, and for the Boar, and for the Wolf. And if it was 
always male as it is at one time male and at another time female, a 
man could blow a menee for it as for other beasts, as for the Hart, 
and for the Boar, and for the Wolf.’ It would be interesting to 
know why King Edward’s huntsman came to such strange conclu- 
sions ? 

The strictness of the etiquette of the chase will be understood. 
Things were done by inflexible rule, and the music of the chase 
included a good deal more than the cry of the hounds. ‘“ When 
the Hart is taken,” Twici says, ‘‘ you ought to blow four moote and 
the beast will be undone like any other beast. And then if it should 
happen that his hounds are bold, and that they had taken the Hart 
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by force, the Huntsman should have the hide, and he that flays the 
head the shoulder by right, and the hounds shall be rewarded with 
the neck, and with the bowels, and with the liver, and it is to be 
eaten upon the hide. And for that it is called the quarry. The 
head shall be carried to the house before the Lord, and the heart 
and the tail and the gullet on a fork. And the menee ought to be 
blown at the door of the hall when he is taken to the house.”’ 

The principal dogs used in hunting were lymers, greyhounds, 
and running hounds, which latter included braches, harriers, and 
kennettes ; and we are told what these dogs were, the most curious 
part of the explanation being that the greyhound was called the 
‘*hare-scenter.”” That most marvellous animal, the hare, does not 
seem to have been allowed much of a chance, for it was pursued—on 
occasions, at any rate—by a brace of gaze hounds and three couple 
of braches. Runs could not have been very fast, for the Mayster of 
Game speaks of the ‘‘huntsman running or leaping on horseback, 
according to his estate, when the Hart was unharboured; whereby,”’ 
Miss Dryden says, ‘‘we may infer that he, being a royal hunts- 
man, was allowed a horse, his whippers-in and berners running.” 
It is stated, indeed, that down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century servants were generally on foot, whilst their masters rode 
and hunted the hounds when the huntsman was not up. The 


handsome little book is tastefully printed upon grey-blue paper, 
and illustrated with some curious old prints. It will delight 
students of the sport. 


THE Book oF WINTER Sports. Edited by Edgar Syers and 
Madge Syers. London: Edward Arnold. 1908. 


The names of Mr. and Mrs. Syers—the authoress is Lady Cham- 
pion of the National Skating Union, 1g06-7—are great in the world 
of ice, and they are responsible for the pages which relate to their 
own particular sport. There is internal evidence, moreover, that 
the assistants whom they have called to their aid were most judi- 
ciously chosen. The author of Bandy hides his identity under the 
pseudonym of “ Sticks.’”” Bandy, as most people are aware, is ice 
hockey, a game it is easier to read about than to play. Mr. Bertram 
Smith deals with Curling. He does not pretend to decide whether 
the game was invented in Scotland, or whether its origin was 
Flemish ; in either case its devotees believe that no game is like it— 
as do the devotees of every other game. Ski-ing is written by 
Mr. E. Wroughton, who is not certain whether this was not a method 
of locomotion indulged in by prehistoric man during the great 
Ice Age. But at any rate it has been practised from the earliest 
known time, and there is a reproduction of a print, dated 1555, 
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showing soldiers fighting on ski. This is a subject which has been a 
good deal discussed in English periodicals of late years, and ski-ing 
is practised with more or less success by a good many Englishmen 
at Continental resorts where the snow lies deep. The same may be 
said of Tobogganing, with which Mr. C. Knapp deals, and there are 
pictures similar to those which have appeared on occasions in this 
magazine showing some of the best-known runs. About Skating 
Mr. Syers is, of course, eloquent. ‘It is,’ he says, “‘the one 
exercise which imparts the sense of flying to its votaries; diving 
from a height comes the nearest to it, but the sensation is only 
transient, and almost ere it is appreciated it is lost.” Ice yachting 
is included in the skating section, and seems to be so exciting a 
sport that residents in England may well regret they have so few 
opportunities of indulging in it. This must certainly be not unlike 
flying, for we hear of twenty miles having been covered in 213 min. 
The book is full of information which must prove of value to those 
who participate in the sports which are so well described. 


THROUGH SOUTHERN Mexico. Being an account of the travels of 
a Naturalist. By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
London: Witherby & Co. 1908. 


The author’s name does not sound English, but he writes 
fluently and well in this narrative, based on two journeys through 
Southern Mexico, which he undertook for the purpose of studying 
what he describes as ‘‘the distribution of animals and plants with 
reference to the prevailing environmental conditions.” Mexico is a 
particularly interesting country, perhaps because so few Englishmen 
have any real acquaintance with it, and Mr. Gadow’s book conveys 
a graphic impression of the land and its inhabitants. The effect of 
the volume will probably be to inspire its readers with a desire to 
follow the author's footsteps ; and asto personal safety in such an 
expedition, he quotes a remark which was made to him: ‘“ You do 
not need any arms whilst travelling in Mexico, but when you do, 
you need them badly,’’ which is somewhat equivocal? He, however, 
met with no thrilling adventures, and owes much to the kindness 
cf the President and the Governors of the various States to whom 
he was recommended. A great deal of the travelling is, of course, 
done on horseback, and it is not everyone who would immedi- 
ately accommodate himself to Mexican equestrian methods. The 
Mexicans are not cruel to their horses, the author says, though they 
are never ridden on the snaffle, always on a formidable bit with short 
leverage. The reins are scarcely used; if pulled up sharply the 
tender-mouthed horse rears immediately. It is guided practically by 
the slightest pressure of the rein against the side of the neck ; and as 
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for the big spurs, often weighing several pounds each with their 
enormous rowels, though they seem to the casual observer to be 
instruments of torture, they are in reality not so. The horse 
practically lives with the family, and so becomes very tame. The 
mule, however, appears to be for the most part untamable, and it 
must require considerable nerve to have anything to do with these 
creatures. ‘“‘It kicks and bites. Some mules have a knack of 
cannoning against a tree, or perhaps a projecting rock on the side of 
the track proves an irresistible attraction, the rider’s knee having to 
act as a buffer. On the other hand if there is a precipice your mule 
will walk along the very edge; that is sure to happen, and you will 
get accustomed to it; but it will also as likely as not make a half 
turn, stand still, and deliberately look down. That is a trick which 
never loses the charm of novelty, because one has heard of ledges 
and stones giving way. The gentle use of the reins on such an 
occasion is at once resented by an impatient jerk of the head, whilst 
a whip or spur might have disastrous results. The muleteer will 
call out to you and to his special saint in bad cases ‘ Por el Amor de 
Dios’ to sit still and leave the brute alone, as it is only measuring 
the depth. Things reach a climax when the mule thus blocking the 
way kicks out at the next animal coming up behind. When it is 
all over the inexperienced rider will probably have it out with his 
beast, which if not resentful at once makes a mental note of it and 
bides his time.” 

Mr. Gadow was successful in his researches; amongst other 
quaint creatures he discovered was a four-eyed fish, and he had an 
experience of hunting the “ leon,”’ or puma, which is shot by lantern- 
light, the hunter in ambush attracting the beast to the spot by the 
sound of a primitive instrument made of a piece of bamboo with 
which the note of a hind or kid is imitated. The lantern, it is ex- 
plained, is intended to enable the sportsman to see the sight of 
his gun and the reflected light in the eyes of his prey. ‘‘ The bluish 
phosphorescent gleam of the eyes is indeed all that one can notice in 
the dark forest,’’ but it is not explained why the wild creatures are 
attracted by the lantern instead of being frightened by it, as would 
have been expected. 

The furious hot blood of the Mexican is, it appears, sometimes 
kept under restraint. The telegraph operator at Motzorongo was 
an example. His wife indulged in something more than a flirtation 
with a railway clerk: ‘‘ Eventually the husband, who was a 
methodical men, sent to the capital for a new six-shooter and a box 
of cartridges, put all his account books in order, wrote an explana- 
tory letter to his superiors, indicating that he might be prevented 
from the continuance of the performance of his duties, went straight 
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to the station, fired two bullets into the offender and a third clean 
through him, and thereupon gave himself up to the first person who 
cared to arrest him.” The book is illustrated by many photo- 
graphs. 


A Knowinc Doc. The Story of a Poodle much loved and often 
lost. By E. Harcourt Burrage. Illustrated by ‘“‘ Yorick.” 
London: Greening & Co., Ltd. 1908. 


The ‘“‘ knowing dog ”’ was a poodle, whose acquaintance we make 
at the Worship Street Police Court in consequence of there being 
two claimants for him. The one who triumphantly carried him off 
did not, however, keep him long; and it is through his adventurous 
career that Mr. Burrage conducts the reader. After finding a com- 
fortable home, Joey, as he had come to be called—he had various 
names in his time—was “‘found’’—in a not unusual way—by an 
acrobat at a circus, from whom he soon escaped. After another 
term of respectability he becomes the dog of a cheap jack, who is 
murdered, and so we get a little tragedy with the comedy. Lovers 
of dogs will like the book, though perhaps we might have had a 
little more about the animal’s feelings and sentiments. Yorick’s 
illustrations are suitable. 


EGypT AND HOW TO SEE IT. Illustrated by A. O. Lamplough. 
London: Ballantyne & Co. 1908. 


A number of books on Egypt have lately been issued, which is 
proof of the popularity of the country as a resort; but we know of 
nothing better than this convenient little volume with its plethora of 
information, excellent map, and coloured pictures realising well- 
known and little-known scenes. The book, the author states, is 
not intended to supplant existing guides. It is designed to enable 
strangers to know what is most worth seeing, and how they can most 
conveniently see it. The little volume is singularly complete. 
Cairo and Alexandria, Upper Egypt, the Fayoum and Lower Egypt, 
are dealt with in different chapters, the best hotels and their tariffs 
are mentioned, there are time tables, information about money, and 
how it may be made to go farthest, in fact everything which a visitor 
can well desire to know. 


EcypT AND ITs Monuments. By Robert Hichens. Illustrated 
by Jules Guérin. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1908. 
(Price 20s.) 


This is a thoughtful work by a lover of Egypt who has studied 
the country and gives his impressions together with simple descrip- 
tions. Mr. Hichens’s style is well known, and his phraseology is 
often strangely graphic, as when he describes the Hall of Seti as 
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‘like a bugle-call from the past,” and the Columns of Karnak as 
“like a hymn in stone to strength.” We are acquainted with no 
book from which those who do not know these immortal monuments 
will gain so distinct an idea of their magnificence, the more so 
as M. Guérin’s pictures are extraordinarily realistic. We are made 
to feel the profound splendour, grandeur, and solemnity of the 
subjects he illustrates; and the photographs, or stereographs, are 
likewise really unsurpassable. The handsome volume will bea most 
valuable memento of Egypt for those who are familiar with the land 
of the Sphinx, but it is impossible to imagine any reader or lover 
of art who would not appreciate it. 


Wuo’s Wuo. London: A. & C. Black. 


** Who’s Who” continually grows ; the new issue has 2,112 pages ; 
last year there were 2,040. The chief thought conveyed by the book 
is one of wonder as to how we ever could have done without it, for 
it must be constantly in the hands of everyone who is occupied with 
the business of life. The desire of knowing who people are often 
becomes a necessity, especially for journalists and public men. It is 
marvellous that the compilers should have made ‘‘ Who’s Who” as 
comprehensive as it is. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR Book. Edited by G. E. Mitton. 
London. 1909. 


We have to note the issue of the new volume of this extremely 
useful book. It has been brought well up to date. We find, for 
instance, the address of the new Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 
League, which some readers may like to know has its headquarters 
at Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W. It would perhaps be better 
if a book of this description simply stated facts and did not express 
opinions. It is the editor’s opinion, for instance, that ‘‘ the Women’s 
Suffrage Meeting in Hyde Park was the greatest political meeting 
ever held in this country,’ and it is even stated that ‘‘ this is 
acknowledged on all hands’; which is not fact. 


“Wuo's WHO” YEAR BOOK. 
This is a species of off-shoot of ‘‘ Who’s Who,” containing 
a summary partly of what is to be found in the larger volume and 


partly of various things which can be conveniently grouped together, 
but would make the parent book inconveniently large. 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK. 


To all engaged in art and literature, using the terms in a very 


wide scope, this is another of Messrs. Black’s indispensable 
publications. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


ABSENCE Of vibration is a great desideratum in a motor, and this is one of 
the strong points of the Métallurgique. A secret of the construction of 
this car is the placing of the cylinder in the engine a little to one side of the 
crank-shaft instead of immediately over the centre of it; and the smooth 
clutch and spring drive likewise prevent all shocks from the engine reach- 
ing the tyres and jarring the transmission. Economy in the upkeep of 
tyres is a result. The concessionaires for the United Kingdom are Messrs. 
Warwick Wright, Ltd., 110, High Street, Marylebone. 


* * * ad * 


A number of particularly cheap second-hand cars, from a 6 h.p. two- 
seated Rover, on offer at £85, are now available at the establishment of 
Messrs. Storey & Co., 106-110, Albany Street, Regent’s Park; and the 
firm are ready to accept deferred payments if convenient to purchasers. 


* * * * * 


To men who shoot, play golf, or any other game, and indeed to the 
world in general, if artificial aids to eyesight are necessary, the question of 
the best and most suitable glasses is all-important. Mr. R. S. Neumann, 
optician and eyesight specialist, of 72, New Oxford Street, is an authority 
who may well be consulted. A pamphlet published by him, ‘ Hints on 
Eyesight,” is a particularly useful guide. 


* * * * 7 


A neat top-boot ceases to be neat when it lacks polish, and all who 
ride or drive know to what an extent the right paste makes a difference in 
the appearance of saddles and harness. Messrs. Wren & Co., of North- 
ampton, who largely supply the Government and the Services with the 
requisites referred to, wish it to be known that their increasing business 
has obliged them to open London premises at 207, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


* * * * * 


Presumably crowned heads obtain the best articles on the market, and 
-the Angelus Orchestral Piano-Player (Sir Herbert Marshall, Angelus Hall, 
233, Regent Street, W.) has received Royal patronage from more than 
one quarter. Anyone interested in the subject of what may be called 
artificial music can always hear these instruments, as recitals are given at 
the hall daily, and there is a special concert every Friday afternoon, for 
which invitations may be obtained free on application. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE WATER JUMP, KENILWORTH STEEPLECHASE, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. W. Green, Green Point, Cape Town 


THE BUTTERMERE FOXHOUNDS RETURNING FROM A SUCCESSFUL RUN 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Berkley, Cullercoats, Northumberland 
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NICELY BALANCED—CAPTAIN ANTHONY ON SILVER CLOUD 
Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


ARAB BOYS PLAYING AT SINGLE-STICK AT EL ARABEH, UPPER EGYPT 


Photograph by Mrs. Eustace, Arundel, Sussex 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


A GOOD DRIVE—GOLFING AT GREEN POINT, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. W. Green, Green Point, Cape Town 


QUANTOCK VALE POLO CLUB GYMKHANA—MISS VIOLET BRAMELD IN THE 
LADIES’ DRIVING COMPETITION 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater 
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WELL OVER! 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 


FORESTER, WIFE OF THE MASTER OF THE QUORN, AT THE OPENING 
MEET AT KIRBY GATE 
Photograph by Mrs. Frank Hewitt, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


QUORN AT GARTON HILL—A TYPICAL LEICESTERSHIRE FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


WILL SHE SCRATCH ? 
Photograph by Mr. C. H. Owen, Tiverton, Devon 
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FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—PASSING BETWEEN THE ‘‘ THREES” 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


NAVAL SPORTS AT SIMONSTOWN—VISITING JACKS IN THE SACK RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


WITH THE FITZWILLIAM 


Photograph by Mr. Percy J. Slater, Sawtrey, Peterborough 


SPORTS, CAPE TOWN—‘‘GOOD HOPE” (LEFT) BEAT ‘‘ANTRIM” 
FINAL TUG-OF-WAR 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


STOCKTON (EX-AMATEUR CHAMPIONS) UV. ROYAL ENGINEERS (PRESENT 
CHAMPIONS)—A FOUL AGAINST STOCKTON 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


PONY-JUMPING COMPETITION—BANGALORE HORSE SHOW 
Photograph by Major A. Mears, Indian Army, Bombay 
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THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ MARINE 


246, HARROW ROAD, 


The “POPULAR "—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM It H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim 
Pleasure and our Motor is 
Profit. so Simple, 

For Boats, Me so Reliable, 
Launches, and : — that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, be improved. 


Vessels. THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 


The following is an extract from the letter we teceived as a result of the visit :—, 
‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE_BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post. Free on application 
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PERFECT EYESIGHT 


is only given to the few, but the imperfections of your vision may 
be corrected by the aid of the NEW INVISIBLE BI-FOCAL Lenses. 


Ur. R. §. NEUMANN 


(GOLD MEDALLIST FRANCO-BRITISH 
. EXHIBITION) 


GUE Wi!) be pleased to advise you about 


Ee your sight free of cost. 


Write for iss “2 free copy of Mr. Neumann’s Booklet No. A.B. to 


72, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
Or Ring up 7600 GERRARD for an appointment. 


DRIVERS supplied permanently or temporarily.. ALL 


THREE clear years’ experience, mechanically examined and 
medically fit. Apply Secretary, Society Mechanic-Drivers, 
Rawlings’ Garage, Halkin Street, London. Telegrams : 


Tolarc, London. Telephone No.: Kensington 2738 (2 lines) 
5. of the U. K. 


Best London Market for Second-Hand Rovers. 


IN STOCK, ALL IN GOOD ORDER, AND READY FOR THE ROAD. 


16-20 h.p., side entrance, 1906, 4 cylinders, painted | 8 h.p. Rover, four-seated, Cape hood, screen,’ 
green, folding glass screen, lamps, &c., very fast 5 lamps, horn, &c., painted green, reliable in 
and sweet-running car. Only £160, every way. £125. 

12 h.p., side entrance, 1907, 4 cylinders, Cape cart 
hood, screen, lamps, painted green, beautiful- 


6 h.p. Rover, two-seated, Cape hood, screen, lamps, 
painted green, in thorough order and condition. 


running car and in perfect order. £170. £85. 

8 h.p., four-seated, latest gate change; Cape cart 
hood, folding screen, 4 lamps, horn, Stepney, Also about 25 other Cars of varying h.p. 
silent and reliable, painted green. £165. and prices. 


Any Car supplied by Deferred Payments and Exchanges arranged. Kindly state requirements, 


STOREY & CO., 106 & 110, Albany St., Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND'S 
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